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TURN BACK THE CLOCK 


By MARRIJANE and JOSEPH HAYES 





COMEDY. 3 ACTS 





6 MEN 
8 WOMEN 
Extras 


» 
INTERIOR 
& 
BOOKS $1.00 
* 


ROYALTY 
$25 — $20 








As produced by Point Loma High School, San Diego, Calif. 














Built around the universal truth that all genera- 
tions are more or less alike after all. In a very 
brief Prolog, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hill are waiting 
up for their children, worried and concerned. 
Mr. Hill, a bank president and trustee of his 
church, is growing angry, harping on the so-called 
“irresponsibilities” of this younger generation. He 
is reminded of some of his own youthful ambi- 
tions and foibles, and the clock is turned back. 
We then meet Mr. and Mrs. Hill as high school 
seniors in the year 1928. The play proper is a 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 36 


gleeful glimpse into those not-so-dead days in 
which parents and children behaved in almost 
exactly the same way that they behave today. 
The youngsters’ problems are eternal problems 
—of love and ambition and passing enthusiasms 
and fads. We see the funny courtship of Mr. Hill 
(then plain Charlie Hill) and Mrs. Hill in the 
age of the Charleston, the yellow slicker raincoat, 
the raccoon overcoat, ukeleles and jazz painted 
jalopies. 





The House of Plays 7623 Sunset Blvd. 








By Bell Cumming Kennedy 





Hollywood 46 





PRACTICAL AID 
FOR THE 
INEXPERIENCED 
SPEAKER 


Price, $1.59 postpaid 














A handy, quick-reference aid for anyone who wants 
to present his best personal appearance as a speaker 
before any type of audience. There are many methods 
and techniques presented in these twelve short lessons, 
all designed to give to the inexperienced speaker an 
understanding of the art of holding an audience. 
Among the lessons are: Developing Your Confidence; 
Planning Your Speech; Style; Platform Delivery; In- 
troducing Speakers; and Points of Etiquette. 


A companion manual to The Busy Speaker’s Pocket 
Practice Book. 
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— Sold by — 


ALABAMA—Montgomery: Photo Sound Co. 


ARIZONA—Tucson: Old Pueblo Theatrical 
Supply. 


ARKANSAS—North Little Rock: Stanley Sound 
Service. 


CALIFORNIA—Fresno: Midstate Theatre Sup- 
ply; Hollywood 28: Oleson Rental Co.; Los 
Angeles: National Theatre Supply Co., Pem- 
brex Theatre Supply Corp.; San Francisco: 
Holzmueller Corp., National Theatre Supply 
Co., Walter G. Preddey Theatre Supplies, 
Western Theatrical Equipment Co. 


COLORADO—Colorado Springs: Alexander 
Film Co.; Denver: National Supply Co. 


CONNECTICUT—Hartford: Harrison Harries. 


FLORIDA—Miami: Joe Hornstein, Inc.; North 
Miami: Century Lighting, Inc.; Tampa: 
United Theatre Supply Corp. 


(a paaiatie mma National Theatre Supply 
oO. 


IDAHO—Caldwell: The Caxton Printers Ltd. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago: Abbott Theatre Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., Acme, Carson, Pausback Stu- 
dios, Hollywood Stage Lighting, Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions, National Theatre Supply Co. 


INDIANA—Evansville: Evansville Theatre Sup- 

ply; Indianapolis: Ger-Bar, Inc., Robert H. 

Merrill Stage Equipment; Union City Projec- 

— Equipment Co., National Theatre Supply 
O. 


1OWA—Des Moines: Des Moines Theatre Sup- 
ply. 

KENTUCKY—Louisville: Falls City Theatre 
Equipment Co. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans: W. H. Bower 
Spangenberg Inc. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore: J. F. Dusman Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston: Major Theatre 
Equipment Corp. 


MICHIGAN—Detroit: Albert F. Runnel Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MINNESOTA—Minneapolis: Northwest Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MISSOURI—Kansas City: Stebbins Theatre 
Equipment Co.; St. Louis: City Stage Lighting. 


NEBRASKA — Omaha: Metropolitan Stage 
Equipment, Inc., Quality Theatre Supply Co. 


NEVADA—Las Vegas: Stage Sound & Equip- 
ment, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY—Atlantic City: Boardwalk Film 
Enterprises. 


NEW YORK—Albany: Albany Theatre Supply 
Co.; Buffalo: National Theatre Supply Co.; 
Syracuse: Cooper Decoration Co. 


NO. CAROLINA—Charlotte: Standard The- 
atre Supply Co.; Greensboro: Standard The- 
atre Supply Co. 


OH!lO—Cincinnati: National Theatre Supply 
Co.; Cleveland: National Theatre Supply Co.; 
Columbus: Schell Scenic Studio; Toledo: Cou- 
sino Visual Education Service, Inc., Theatre 
Equipment Co. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City: National The- 
atre Supply Co. 


OREGON—Portland: Stagecraft Industries. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Erie: Erie Camera Center; 
Harrisburg: J. P. Lilley & Son; Philadelphia: 
National Theatre Supply Co.; Pittsburgh: Ap- 
pel Visual Service, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence: Rhode Island 
Theatre Supply Co.; Westerly: Payne Motion 
Picture Service. 


TEXAS—Dallas: Hardin Theatre Supply Co., 
Modern Sales & Service Co., National Thea- 
tre Supply Co.; Houston: Southwestern Thea- 
tre Equipment Co.; San Antonio: Texas 
Scenic Co. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle: Display & Stage 
Lighting, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ben Lust Theatre Sup- 
ply Co., Inc. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee: National Theatre 
Supply Co., Peter H. Albrecht Co., Ray 
Smith Co. 


CANADA—Alberta, Calgary: Sharp's Theatre 
Supplies, Ltd.- Ontario, Toronto: Jack A. 
Frost, Ltd. Ontario, Weston: P. Wesson; 
Manitoba, Winnipeg: General Sound & Thea- 
tre Equipment, Ltd. 
















SAVE 20% 10 25Z0N | 
GRAND SPOTLIGHTS 


GR-40 “GRAMA-LITE” 
Aluminum with black 
crackle finish, has 7/2” 
3q. color frame that ro- 
tates 360°, balanced 
yoke and U-bolt mount- 


ing, uses R-40 150 or i , Se ee 
300 watt lamp in flood i : | 06h Ze 
or spot types. Par 38 : : ee a 
spot may be used. (Lamp | » a 

not included with unit.) x Se 


Lots of six—-$57.00 





top performer for small stage or studio 


GRAMA-LITE 


Attention all theatrical groups! Here’s the new 
““Grama-Lite” that’s the answer to most of your 
lighting requirements. With many features, great 
flexibility and brilliant light, it is a terrific value for 














spot or flood lighting. Order several today at manu- 
G-12 GRAND 6” 250-500-750 G-5 GRAND 500-Watt 6 . . ; 
ELLIPSOIDAL. High intensity FRESNEL SPOTLIGHT. Throw facturer’s cost and properly equip your stage or studio. 
easteew ee. Tl dete roe. GRAND has complete stage and studio lighting 


equipment for rent or sale. Write GRAND today and 


learn how you can save 20% to 25% on your spot- 
SCOHOSOOOOSOOOHOOHHOHOOOOOHSOOOOOCOOOOEEEE 














° 4 light needs . . . as well as saving on other accessories. 

© GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. ° 

6 11 West Hubberd Street, Chicago, Illinois 

4 Please send me “Gramoa-lites.” [_] Send me > GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. 

@ additional information and prices for other GRAND Spotlights. ° 

ele ° 11 West Hubbard Street « Chicago, Illinois 
om 

© —_ ADDRESS ° 

© cry a state ° 
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ms EASIER with SCULPT-0-FAB” to mane... 


@ SPECTACULARS @ HEROIC FIGURES @ OUTDOOR DISPLAYS 
@ ARMOR @ SCENERY@ PROPS @ MASKS @ TREES @ ROCKS 





‘‘SCULPT-O-FAB’’, THE FANTASTIC PLASTIC OUTMODES PAPIER 
MACHE, BUCKRAM AND ENDLESS WIRING. 


Because it slashes production time and costs. Lightweight beyond belief. It is un- 
breakable and weatherproof too. Now packed in easy to handle single or double 
width 25 and 50 YARD ROLLS. 


SHAPE IT! CAST IT! 
IT'S EASY .... HERE'S HOW! 


DRAPE IT! 


DIP IT! 























Step 1 Completely cover ob- 
ject with patches of tinfoil. 
A dab of SCULPT-O-FAB 
separator holds tinfoil in 
place. (tinfoil acts as a 
separator). 


en a Tallow 


Aprit, 1960 


Step 2 From roll of medium 
weight SCULPT-O-FAB 
tear small swatches, dip into 
our Activator, then immedi- 
ately apply over tinfoil. 
(Only one layer is neces- 
sary). 


¢ SCULPT-O-FAB Cuts Production Time and Cost 


Step 3 When object is com- 
pletely covered with 
SCULPT-O-FAB and _thor- 
oughly dry slit the 
SCULPT-O-FAB with razor 
and remove the SCULPT 
O-FAB SHELL. 


e It’s Lightweight Beyond Belief 


e It’s Unbreakable and Weatherproof, Too 


WRITE FOR DETAILED LITERATURE AND PRICE LIST 


Step 4 Here is SCULPT-O- 
FAB head, removed from 
the model which was origi- 
nally covered with tinfoil. 
Finish by taping slit with 
thin strips of SCULPT-O.- 
FAB. 


156 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 N.Y 
Algonquin 5-1500 

















LONGMANS’ 


Spring Romances 


BRIDAL CHORUS 


By Roberta Winter. It is the day 
before Martha Jane Perry's wedding, 
the preparations for which are in the 
last stage of confusion. An engaging 
story with many memorable, quotable 
lines and ingenious turns of plot. One 
set. 6W, 8M. Books, $1.25. Direc- 
tors Manuscript. Royalty, $25. 


THE SWAN 


By Ferenc Molnar, translated by M. 
P. Baker and used by Eva Le Galli- 
enne in its New York run. Often pro- 
duced by all-girl casts. Can be pre- 
sented in one set. 8W, 9M and extras. 
Court costumes. Books, $1.75. Direc- 
tors Manuscript. Royalty, $25. 


FOUR DAUGHTERS 


Based on the First National motion 
picture released by Warner Brothers. 
Taken from Fannie Hurst’s story, 
Sister Act. A warm, enlivening piece 
about a typical American household 
with its conflict between home ties 
and romance. One set. 5W, 5M. 
Books, $1.25. Director's Manuscript. 
Royalty, $25. 


A free descriptive play catalogue 
sent on request. 


Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
119 West 40th Street ©@ New York 18 

















Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 
Official plain, gold plated ... $1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearls ... 5.50 5.50 
Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires . 8.00 8.00 


Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


ee Gr-G o cos  a ew cial $ .50 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver ......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ............ 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
bianks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


#1225 White Vellum 714|x|10/%2 6 Quires 
(quire is 24 engraved sheets — 
24 plain envelopes) 
Total price $8.40 


Postage prepaid. Any State Tax is in addition. 


Minimum order 6 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL Press ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 








$2.50 Per Year 
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50c Per Copy 
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DRAMATICS, the official organ of the National 
Thespian Society, is a national publication whose 
sole aim is to advance the dramatic arts in second- 
ary schools, and to promote theater as a wholesome 


recreation for adults, high school students, and chil- 
dren. Critical and editorial opinions expressed in 
these pages, whether or not analogous to the aims 
of the National Thespian Society and the policies of 
DRAMATICS, are solely those of the authors, and 
neither the Society nor DRAMATICS assumes any 
further responsibility other than the actual printing. 

DRAMATICS will not be responsible for the return 
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1ID°s A. Paul, East Lansing, Michigan, is 
the author of I Am the Way, an article 
about a new opera by Jerome Hines, Metro- 
politan’s leading basso. In Mr. Hines’ words 
“the purpose of this music drama is to accom- 
plish a missionary effort in the field of music.” 
The cover picture is an excellent picture of 
Mr. Hines as Jesus. The article is indeed 
timely since Easter will be celebrated by both 
Catholics and Protestants on April 17 


(a 


OR you who will be fortunate to tour 

Europe, especially Germany, this summer, 
J. F. Foster's article, The Castle Circuit, will 
be an excellent tourist guide in planning your 
itinerary. Here is summer theater in settings 
as realistic as anyone could desire. We envy 
both Mr. Foster, who was so fortunate to wit- 
ness Germany's “straw hat” theater and you 
tourists who will have the opportunity to see 
these remarkable plays. Mr. Foster is an as- 
sistant professor of Speech and Theater at 
Brooklyn College, New York City. 


-O— 


HE subject for this month’s community 
theaters is Lakeland Little Theater, a 
thriving organization located in Lakeland, 


Florida. Of this series written by Mr. Trumbo 
and his wife Pollyann I am particularly im- 
pressed by the founding of the little theaters, 
their initial struggles to survive, and their ulti- 
mate successes. 


—O— 


HIS month and next Prof. Willard Fried- 

erich will brief view scripts either seen on 
Broadway, off-Broadway, semi-professional the- 
aters, on TV, or in the movies. These plays 
in Prof. Friederich’s tudgment can be done by 
most advanced high school Thespian Troupes. 
Granted that they offer real challenges, but 
challenges are what high school students wel- 
come most. You are looking for something 
different for your next years plays? Here 
they are in this list and continued in the May 
issue. 


—O— 
R. Blank offers also four challenging plays, 
already presented by our affiliated 


schools, in this issues Plays of the Month. 
They are R. U. R., Mrs. McThing, Lady Pre- 
cious Stream, and The Desperate Hours—a 
fantasy, a Chinese play, and a melo-drama. 
Mrs. McThing can also be classified as Chil- 
dren’s Theater. 





- —— 


cued for excellence — 


Van Horn costumes are the ultimate in 
freshness, style and fit and they are guar- 
anteed to arrive on time. NO EXTRA COST 
FOR THE SERVICE OF EXPERTS — send for 
ILLUSTRATED PLOT of your show. NOW! 


BROADWAY: 





On the American Stage 
Over a Century 


COSTUMES 


232 N. 11TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 
16 WEST 61ST STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


OLN CENTER 


ETER Pan is the theme of this month’s 
Theater for Children. Both Troupe 1659, 
Inglewood, California, High School, and 
Troupe 1634, Beaverton, Oregon, High School, 
present excellent achievement reports of their 
productions of this delightful play. May their 
successes offer to our other afhliated schools a 
challenge to do likewise with this children’s 
play for “all ages”! 


—()— 


R. Hobgood in his seventh article, Tele- 

vision: Packaging the Program, of his 
series, Introduction to Entertainment, explains 
clearly the practical, day-to-day realities of the 
Television industry, which has become the 
giant of modern entertainment. Here, you 
will learn again that what comes daily into 
your living room is what you want to come 
into your living room. We, the Casual Audi- 
ence, make it easy for poor programming be- 
cause we are, well, “casual” in our demands, 


—Q-— 


R. Jones’s Best of Broadway is The An- 

dersonville Trial, a powerful court room 
play of an aftermath of the Civil War. This 
play should be welcomed by our affiliated 
schools even though it has a large all-male 
cast of 26 characters. 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


ROSCO SUPERLATIVE GELATINES 
elso 


ROS COLEN E 


The Colored Moistureproof Plastic Sheets 


SPECIFY "ROSCO" the best color media 
Your favorite dealer will supply you. 








29° MOORE STREET 
BROOKLYN6 N.Y. 
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B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 

Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd Street New York 19 
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EDIE ACROSS 


A new comedy by 


4 Men. 9 Women. Interior setting. 


If you like a play peopled with college men and 
women, packed with smart and breezy repartee, 
plenty of romance, and a bit of pathos, here’s your 
dish of tea. The central character is Edie — who 
lives across the street from the Wests. She may be 
a shy one when it comes to boys but golly does she 
blow up a storm in town! 


Dan West comes home from college for the sum- 
mer, bringing with him his roommate, Jim Bradley. 
Edie has been hearing a lot about these boys through 
Dan’s sister Jane, (incidentally, Jane has already 
tagged Jim as hers), and has been eagerly anticipat- 
ing their arrival. In fact, just through hearing about 
Dan she’s fallen in love with him. When Dan arrives 
he hasn’t a minute for this shrinking violet, centering 
his attention on the glamorous Roxanne. And, what 


BAERS 


100 SUMMER ST. 


THE STREET 


Patricia Clapp 


Books 85 cents. Royalty $25.00. 


a phoney she is! Edie, embarrassed, runs out of the 
house headed for home, but lands right in the path 
of an on-coming car. Seemingly an invalid from the 
accident, Dan becomes most solicitous, feeling it was 
his fault because he gave her the brushoff which sent 
her speeding out the door. 


The young people in our play become serious 
minded and plan a benefit show to raise funds to 
defray Edie’s huge medical bills. This gives them an 
opportunity to inject singing and dancing talent into 
the play (either off-stage or on-stage, as you prefer.) 
Getting the show “on the road” has each one busy 
with his individual job and there’s real excitement 
in the air. 


It’s a gay, delightful bit of entertainment and 
some marvelous character parts to show off your cast. 





BOSTON 10, MASS. 








A Successtul Phodudti 


TAKES MORE THAN 


JUST ACTORS ON A STAGE 


Professional actors agree that a performance is best displayed 


when it is technically well supported. 


Our complete line of stage lighting, scenery and make-up supplies 
can help you present your production to its best advantage. 
our catalogue, you'll find a wide variety of technical equipment 


suited for all types of presentations. 


Equipment designed to make your next program... 


. « » a successful production. 
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The H128 swivel caster is ideally suited for stage use. 
Its soft rubber tire and ball bearing construction make 
it virtually noiseless even under heavy loads. Durable 
and precision made, it is useful for all types of rolling 
scenery. 
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educators - the profession - industry 


NORTHWESTERN THEATRE ASSOCIATES 


1000 FOSTER ST. EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Gunnison, Colorado 
Participation in several major 


Department of Speech and Drama * 
WESTERN STATE COLLEGE e | | 
productions yearly 


im ery T 
a” With Recommended 


For information write to Jess W. Gern 









































(Continued on Pas 
4 courses in drama at | 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA THEATER at Hp ay oe 
SUMMER SESSIONS — July 5- er 12 
™ “ . " “ Sixty Years of the American Theatre 
in cooperation with the University High School Cinema Appreciation 
Directing the Play 
. : Technical Practices in the Theatre 
announces its fifth HIGH SCHOOL THEATER WORKSHOP includes study of theory, method and values 
enriched with practice and performance 
Write: Sawyer Falk, Box 408, Drama Dept. 
June 20 to July 23, 1960 Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York 
 enands 
FULL DRAMA PROGRAM 
Classes in backgrounds of the theater, acting, University of Alberta = 
directing, and production for high school stu- Banff School of Fine Arts 
dents (sophomores, juniors and seniors). $00, dink Ge Coton 
Full University Theater production of a three-act - PETIT ner ossem cl sini e 
play with “workshoppers” only. Courses in Acting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Participation in one-act plays. ’ we jit Red * sy — i: 
Visits both “in the audience” and “backstage” to lla Mane ger ge hey ow. pe ” 
other University Theater productions including of Stratford, England); Joseph F. Smith (Head 
of Speech Department, University of Hawaii); 
the Showboat. Dr. E.P. Conkle (Professor of Playwriting, 
University of Texas); Gordon Peacock (Head ) 3 
Guest lecturer from the professional theater. 4 Pee Sean, University of Alberta); 
— , , , other courses 
Applications now available at: Short Story Writing, Music, Ballet, Painting, 
102 Shevlin Hall Handicrafts, Photography, Modern Languages. — 
for further information write: 
University of Minnesota Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota Banff, Alberta, Canada. 
































SUDDENLY AMERICAN 
THIS SUMMER... ACADEMY 


gr emai tne DRAMATIC 
famous ARTS 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE mot Sho 


Foremost School for -— 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS Dramatic Training in America 


TALENT FINDER STAGE °¢ SCREEN ||; 
COURSE RADIO « TV 


DAY --- EVENING 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
SUMMER SESSION 


College Accredited —- Non-Profit 
Veteran Approved 














TWO 442 WEEK SESSIONS 
Starting June 28 and Aug. 2 
Technique, rehearsal, performance, ap- 


praisal of your potential by Playhouse 
expert staff directors — $112.50. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded each session for one full 
year of dramatic training at the College of Theatre Arts 


Catalog on Request 
TERMS: 


OCT. JAN. FEB. 








WRITE NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE to Room 62 

Mrs. Audrey O'Hara, Director of Admissions 245 West 52nd St. 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE New York 19, N. Y. 
43 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. Circle 7-2630 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS and CAMPS 


Theater Departments 


_— 





THEATRE ARTS DEPARTMENT 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Fila. 
Two Theatres: Annie Russell Theatre 
Fred Stone Theatre 
Eight Major Productions 
For information write: 
ARTHU R WAGNER, Director, 
Annie Russell Theatre 














School of Communication Arts 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Denver 10, Colo. 
THEATRE — TELEVISION 
RADIO — JOURNALISM 
Courses leading to A.B., M.A., Ph.D., 


degrees 
For information write to 


CAMPTON BELL, Director 








ool of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 
@ Operating el Playhouse and 


Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 




















UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Department of Drama 
@ 3 theatres, 10 productions, 
Faculty of 14 
@ BFA, BS and MFA degrees 
in theatre 
@ Summer theatre June 13-Aug. 16 


LOREN WINSHIP, Chairman 
Austin, Texas 





SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Drama theory and practice in a Catholic 
liberal arts woman’s college. 








PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


(Host to Thespians) 


Invites you to work in 
our new and exciting 


LOEB PLAYHOUSE 


For information about undergraduate 
participation and degree programs 


Write: Ross D. Smith, Dir., Purdue Play- 
shop — Memorial Center — Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 




















UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Department of Drama 


B.F.A. in Drama... 
. complete curriculum 


SUMMER THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


UNIVERSITY CREDIT... 
june 16 - august 12 
for illustrated brochure write: 


Secretary, Drama Dept., UNM, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
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American Theatre Wing 
presents the 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
CENTER 
for 
High School & College Students 


Stage & TV Acting — Diction 
Voice — Musical Theatre — Dance 
Helen Menken, President 


REGISTER NOW 
161 West 93rd Street, N.Y. 25, N.Y. 
UN 5-0800 





The Nations Celebrated School of the 
Entertainment Arts 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAMATICS 
4 WEEKS — OPERATES LIKE CAMP — 2 WEEKS ADVANCED 
Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 


tering colleges. 


Advanced course for College Students — Teachers Workshop 


Daily classes in: 


ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE — work 


and play alongside professional actors. 


credits (make-up) possible. 





SUMMER ARTS COLONY 


Private pool. Low rates — High Schooi 





“outdoor camping with the arts” 


TEACHERS DRAMATICS 
CREATIVE THINKING 


PAINTING 
CRAFTS 


DANCE CREATIVE WRITING 
MUSIC PUBLIC SPEAKING 


individual workshop for ail ages — independent of drama camp 


Write now for full particulars 
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COL. EBEN HENSON, DANVILLE, KY. 
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If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 
“On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of 
“Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming of “A il 
Love,” starring Pat Boone; that has a producer on three national drama boar 
then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 
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MAN MEMORIAI 
G () OD THEATRE 
Dr. John Reich, Head SCHOOL OF- 
Acting « Directing « Design 
Acting Company « Two Theatres 
200 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 















Write Goodman Theatre, Dept. D 


Art Institute of Chicago 






































Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 


@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
A. degree. 
@ Summer Theatre; High School Workshop. 
@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 














PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
High School Drama Workshop 
June 27 - July 15 , as 
Acting, Directing, Stagecraft re ie & ¥J 
Newest Theatre Facilities in U.S. af | ee 
Students 16 years and above Barbara Jean Jensen, Cheyenne, Wyoming, was awarded a trophy by the National Thespian SE 





. Societ Outstandi D Student of the 1959 Institut Sh ith h n¢ 

Showcase Productions we Seer e Pech, director of the institute's Dramatics Division . T 
Total $125. di 

Intensive Course for Teachers p 
in High School Play Production m 


ite, no RoS wild COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL | 


Loeb Playhouse, Purdue University h 
Lafayette, Ind. . 


SPEECH INSTITUTE |: 
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EMERSON COLLEGE June 27-July 22, 1960 | 
BOSTON, MASS. : 

— Established 1880 — 0 
Co-educational Fully Accredited DRAMATICS DIVISION DEBATE DIVISION F 
SPEECH AND LIBERAL Laboratory Work Laboratory Work 
EDUCATION Play Production Public Speaking Ke 

The only fully accredited senior college Oral Interpretation Debate and Discussion | 


requiring every student to seek a high level 
of competence in a field of oral communica- 





tion within the framework of a liberal arts 
ere SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
COMMUNICATION MAJORS 
: Speech NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED TEACHERS 

ap, en iat INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION SMALL CLASSES 

NEDAL ABTS MAJORS HOUSING IN CAMPUS DORMITORIES 

| English MOUNTAIN TRIPS 

History Social Sciences 

Modern Languages 
Psychology Education 


PERFORMANCE EXPERIENCE FOR FREE BULLETIN AND APPLICATION BLANK, WRITE TO: 


Emphasis on professional level perform- Dr. Thorrel B. Fest, Director 
ance experience for every student in the Colorado High School Speech Institute 
College's Theatre, FM Radio Station, Closed 1 E 
circuit TV Studio, Speech and Hearing Clinic. Hellems 6 


B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. Degrees 
eae Lie sees UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE BOULDER, COLORADO 


130 BEACON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF 
THESPIAN TROUPES 


W/ ITH nine National Thespian affiliated 

schools in Greater Jacksonville, Florida, 
a new organization was constituted with the 
impressive title, The Executive Council of Thes- 
pian Troupes, under the sponsorship of our 
Northern Florida Regional Director, Mrs. 
Ardath Pierce. The purpose of the organization 
will be to encourage interest in the dramatic 
arts throughout North Florida and to co-ordi- 
nate the Thespian program. 

Active membership is open to delegates of 
the chartered Thespian Troupes of Northern 
Florida, and each troupe is entitled to two 
voting delegates. Likewise, associate member- 
ships are open to delegates of non-chartered 
schools of the same area, but these delegates 
have no voting privileges. Honorary member- 
ships are also granted to all Thespian faculty 
sponsors and may likewise be granted upon 
nomination and written recommendation by any 
Troupe to other persons who work with the 
dramatic arts of the area. 

This is a student organization with a com- 
plete roster of officers. Meetings are held 
monthly. The regional conference which was 
held at the Mayflower Hotel on February 26, 
27, was under the direct sponsorship of this 
new organization. 

Having attended this conference and thus 
having the opportunity to talk to both sponsors 
and students about the organization, I whole- 
heartedly recommend similar organizations for 
those areas throughout the country in which 
there are a number of Thespian Troupes in one 
neighborhood. Such an organization is ideal 
for large cities with five or more affiliated 
schools and for suburban areas densely popu- 
lated with Thespian schools. Traveling distance 
of course is the deterring factor for similar 
organizations. 

The thing I like about it is the responsibility 
given to our active student Thespians. I be- 
lieve the success of the past Sienna re- 
gional conference was due to the fact that the 
students felt that it was their own rather than 
that of the faculty sponsors. Here is a new 
approach to student participation. I am thus 


anticipating excellent results in Jacksonville in 
the promoting of better theater in its schools 
and its community and an even greater inter- 
est in the National Thespian Society. 


1959 EAVES HIGH SCHOOL AWARD 


INA Rees Evans, formerly sponsor of 

Thespian Troupe 410, Cleveland Heights 
High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, was the 
recipient of the 1959 Eaves High School 
Award of $500 at the Awards Dinner of the 
Twenty-Third Convention of the American 
Educational Theater Association at Washing- 
ton, D. C. last December. The college or uni- 
versity award of $1000 went to the Catholic 
University of Washington, D. C. 

According to Andrew Geoly, Vice-President 
of the Eaves Costume Company, the Junior 
Award (high school) is to be presented an- 
nually to an outstanding person, group or 
school in the high school bracket of regional 
theater production. The first Eaves Junior 
Award was granted to The National Thespian 
Society in Chicago, Illinois, on December 30, 
1958. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SSTC 


HE new high school division of AETA 

will hold its first national conference at 
Denver University on August 24. It will be a 
one day affair preceding the Children’s Thea- 
ter Conference and the AETA National Con- 
vention. These conferences should be of vital 
interest to high school dramatic arts directors 
throughout the country. Mabel Wright Henry, 
State Director of Delaware, and sponsor of 
Thespian Troupe 3807, Wilmington High 
School, is program chairman of the SSTC 
national conference. 


EIGHTH NATIONAL DRAMATIC 
ARTS CONFERENCE 


NTICIPATING a delegation of 1000 or 
more high school students and teachers 

at our forthcoming national dramatic arts con- 
ference at Indiana University the week of June 
19, I suggest that registration and board and 
room reservations, mailed to all 2046 affiliated 
schools on February 25, be returned to this 


office at the earliest possible moment. AIl- 
though space will be available for housing for 
all delegates, attendance at the conference 
banquet must be limited to 1000. 

Here is a week of solely high school theater. 
Three full length plays will be presented: 
Arms and the Man, The Red Shoes, and 
Hamlet; eight one-act plays or cuttings of full 
length plays are officially scheduled; nearly 20 
workshops on theater will be offered. Other 
features of the program will delight you, in- 
terest you, and help you after you return home 
to your respective schools. We shall be look- 
ing forward to seeing you at IU this coming 
June. 





Costumes by ... 





Serving the 
Middlewest with 


Rentals of ... 


Complete sets of costumes for 
plays, pageants, operettas, and 
including wigs, animals and 
Santa. 


Carry stock of Theatrical Make- 
up and accessories. 


Immediate reply to all inquiries. 


BARNES COSTUME Co. 
1130 W 3rd St., Davenport, lowa 
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TRAINING IN DRAMATIC ART 


for 


SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


ON THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
COURSES AND PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN 
ACTING, SPEECH, STAGECRAFT 


JULY 24-AUGUST 27 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED TO 50 —SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


For Folder Write : Business Manager 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS, BOX 1050, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


Playmakers 
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Richard A. Moody 
Workshop on Advanced 
Theater Techniques 





Dr. Lee Norvelle 
Host and Co-Chairman 
of Conference Program 


EIGHTH NATIONAL 
DRAMATIC ARTS CONFERENCE 
JUNE 19-25, 1960 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON 


Here pictured are ten reasons why we can again look forward 
to another successful National Dramatic Arts Conference at 
Indiana University this June. To many of you this page will 
be merely a renewal of old acquaintances; to others, an 





= 2 introduction to the men of IU who will help your National 
Hubert C. Heffner Council execute another successful conference program. 
Workshop on Advanced : ' ' ; ' 
Theater Techniques Planning a full week’s conference is a challenging assignment 


for the general chairman. Its successful operation through- 
out the week, however, depends upon many persons from the 
student ushers to the university administration. The National 
Thespian Society is grateful for the whole-hearted cooperation 
so graciously extended by all the personnel of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 








* “Gary Gaiser David S. Hawes E. K. Bristow James E. Lynch 
Simplified Stage Lighting Rehearsal Techniques and Make-Up Workshop Radio and Television 
Workshop Directing Workshops Workshop 
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W. Norris Wentworth 
Chairman, Local Arrange- 
ments 


Soo 
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Vergil Smith 
Chairman of Exhibits 





Richard K. Knaub 
Chairman of Stage Prop- 
erty Committee and Stage 

Craft Workshop 
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| AM THE WAY 


By DORIS A. PAUL 


¢¢ FT VERY time Jesus looked out over 
E the audience, I felt he was look- 
ing right at me,’ said a man 
who had just seen the new opera, I Am 
the Way. This effect is precisely what 
the librettist and composer, Jerome 
Hines, has prayed for. In the foreword 
of the libretto, he has written these 
words: “The purpose of this music 
drama is to accomplish a missionary 
effort in the field of music.” A number 
of men have told Mr. Hines (who, by 
the way, sings the role of the Christ) 
that they had considered themselves 
Christians preceding attendance at the 
opera, but that they took stock there- 
after and found themselves wanting. 

One elderly dying man who had seen 
the production twice said in his last 
breath, “Now, I'm going to see Mr. 
Hines’ opera again.” 

A closer look at the foreword in the 
libretto may give a clearer understand- 
ing of what Mr. Hines is attempting to 
do. He says: 

“The musical descriptions of the life 
of Christ to date have been limited 
to the realm of oratorio. Despite its 
moving power, the oratorio fails to 
bring the dynamic living drama of 
Jesus to the public in the manner that 
a musical drama is capable of do- 
_ 

“This music drama, designed to pre- 
sent a powerful Christian message, 
will eventually cover the life of Jesus 
from the time of His Baptism through 
the Resurrection. We hope to bring 
as complete coverage of all phases of 
Jesus’ teachings and promises as possi- 
ble. The author believes in the di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ and intends to 
make these operas his personal testi- 
mony to that faith.” 

I Am the Way is no small thing — in- 
deed it is quite ambitious, calling for 
a company of more than one hundred. 
The chorus numbers forty. All char- 
acters are fully costumed and wigged 
for their parts. Some of the scenes are 
played in front of the curtain, but it is 
still necessary to make five scenery 
changes. 

When the opera is completed, it will 
be a sort of trilogy. The three parts will 
be called: I Am the Way, which will 
deal with the Sermon on the Mount and 
the gathering of the disciples; I Am the 
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Truth, which will deal with Christ’s 
ministry; and I Am the Life, which will 
portray Christ's last week on earth. 

Mr. Hines has completed about half 
of the entire proposed work. Until the 
three parts are finished, Mr. Hines 
chooses scenes from the finished scores, 
and arranges them into an effective unit 
for an evening’s performance giving the 
work the title, J Am the Way. 


His influence among men and women 
in his profession is shown by a glance 
at the cast of characters. One finds 
Metropolitan singers along with ex-dere- 
licts from the Bowery, whom Mr. Hines 
has met through his work with the Sal- 
vation Army in New York City. Among 
those in the cast who have appeared in 
Broadway productions, on national tele- 
vision shows, with opera companies, 
and in summer stock are: Terry Robin- 
son, Susanne Coray, Kenneth Lane, 
Kathleen Miller, Robert Moulson, Mar- 
garet Hoswell, Patricia McDonald, Al- 
exandra Hunt, Janice Matisse, and 
Lloyd Harris. Metropolitan baritone 
Calvin Marsh assisted Mr. Hines with 
the opera during its initial performances, 
and returned last September when the 
company traveled to Atlanta, Georgia, 
for a series of performances. 


Staging is in the competent hands of 
Derek de Cambra and Geneva Helm; 
Fred Bonner is stage manager; and 
Donna Brunsma, who accompanies Mr. 
Hines on some of his concerts, is musi- 
cal director of the opera. She is associ- 
ated with Union Theological Seminary. 
Gleason F. Frye holds the position of 
musical coordinator. 


The launching of the opera is a story 
in itself. As reported in an area news- 
paper, “For Jerome Hines, Metropoli- 
tan’s leading basso, Good Friday was 
the ‘day of my life”” (This was in 
1956). ; 

“After losing his voice during the 
matinee performance of Parsifal at the 
Met, Mr. Hines spent an hour and a 
half running scales with his music 
teacher, then appeared in an evening 
production of his own musical drama, 
I Am the Way. 


“Tf I couldn't sing that role, I was 
going to talk it, Hines said, “Well, a 
very interesting thing happened. I 
sang it.” 


Ps, 
Renae 














Mr. Hines, as Jesus, Lucia Evangelista 
(Mrs. Hines), as Jairus’ Wife, in 
| Am the Way 





Laryngitis robbed him of his voice 
in the first act of Parsifal in which, as 
Gurnemanz, he was supposed to be on 
stage forty-five minutes. After singing 
only a couple pages, his voice (as he 
expressed it) “conked out,” and he was 
forced to walk through the rest of the 
act. Another basso, Otto Edelmann, 
took over the remainder of the opera. 

After Mr. Hines had worked out with 
his voice teacher, he appeared at the 
Salvation Army Centennial Memorial 
Temple (scene of the production), not 
knowing what he would be able to do 
with the difficult role. The Salvation 
Army commissioner asked the audience 
to say a silent prayer for him. In Mr. 
Hines’ words, “They must have some 
pretty potent prayers down there, be- 
lieve me. I guess they must have 
worked. I was able to get through the 
role. Of course, my wife sang so beau- 
tifully, it gave me courage too. She 
sang like an angel!” | 

The opera has played to thousands of 
people. Mr. Hines has limited his pres- 
entations almost entirely to the New 
York and New Jersey areas, but accepted 
the invitation of the Christian Council 
of Atlanta to take his production to the 
Tower Theater in that city for six per- 
formances last fall. The last of this 
series was the twenty-ninth presentation 
of the work. 

Writing this music drama, which ne- 
cessitated a thorough study of the Bible, 
has served as a sort of lighthouse in the 
life of Mr. Hines. And now the presen- 
tation of the drama is serving as a light- 
house in the lives of the scores of men 
and women privileged to see this dedi- 
cated man in the most demanding role 
of his career. 
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THE CASTLE 
CIRCUIT 


By J. E. FOSTER 


N 1916, as every student of the 
American theater knows, a group of 
stage-struck young intellectuals who 

were summering in the venerable but 

popular resort of Provincetown, Mass., 
began producing plays in an old fish 
house at the end of a wharf. In doing 
so, they not only channeled into the 
theater such distinguished talents as 

Eugene O'Neill and Robert Edmond 

Jones, but they started a new American 

institution — the summer stock company, 

or “straw hat circuit.” Established pro- 
fessionals, as well as aspiring tyros, 
were quick to see, in this demonstration 
of the willingness of vacationing city- 
dwellers to buy al fresco theater, an op- 
portunity both for training and experi- 
ment in the theater arts, and for vaca- 
tions with pay. Soon summer theaters 
mushroomed in resorts all over the land, 
in converted barns, town halls, school 
auditoriums, tents, even in the open air. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, a 
similar movement has been taking place. 

With all western Europe rena one 

big summer resort, the native inhabit- 

ants taking to the hills, and the cities 
filling up with American tourists, the 
same potential audience exists — hungry 
for entertainment and more lenient in 
their standards than the smart winter 
crowd. But here a special factor is at 
work: The audience is _history-con- 
scious. (This seems to be equally true 
of the European, made acutely aware 
of the totalitarian threat, and of the 

American in quest of “culture.”) So, 

while the American summer theater is 

slanted toward the future, the new play 

“try-out” being a traditional feature of 

our program, that of Europe looks to- 

ward the past. But this does not mean 
nostalgic escapism, but rather—it ap- 

pears—a “catharsis” derived from a 

penetrating scrutiny of man’s universal 

problems and foibles as set forth by the 
old masters, and a renewal of hope and 
courage from the examples set by an- 
cient heroes. For the most popular 
playwrights —especially in Germany 
and Austria — seem to be Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Hugo von Hofmannsthal and Hans 

Sachs (along with Shakespeare and the 

Greeks); and the most frequently ap- 

pearing characters are Everyman, Faust, 

Wallenstein, Karl Moor, and Goetz von 

Berlichingen (the last two being Ger- 

man Robin Hoods—noble rebels who 

became outlaws rather than submit to 


tyranny ). 
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Salzburg: Max Reinhardt’s production of Everyman is played before 
the Cathedral. 





This choice of subject matter stems in 
part from the need to improvise play- 
houses in places not originally intended 
for that purpose. Many of Europe’s best 
theaters were destroyed during the 
bombing raids of World War II, and 
are only gradually being rebuilt. Thus 
we find plays being staged in castle 
courtyards, against ancient city walls, on 
cathedral steps, in medieval town halls, 
and in the shells of ruined cloisters. 
Here necessity works to the play’s ad- 
vantage; for to see Goetz come alive in 
the very castle where he lived, or wit- 
ness performances of Hans Sachs’ farces 
in the Meistersingers home town, or 
hear God’s voice ringing out to Every- 
man from the sanctuary of a cathedral, 
adds double zest. Not only is the play 
reinforced by its locale, but the “play- 
house” itself is usually well worth a 
visit. 

Due to this tendency to suit subject 
matter to environment, these summer 
dramatic festivals tend toward long-run 
productions of a single play, at most 
occasionally alternating it with one or 
two others, rather than the elaborate 
nightly-change repertory characteristic 
of the established European companies. 
The weekly-changed bill of the Ameri- 
can stock company is of course unheard- 
of. This practice is no doubt encour- 
aged by the fact that in many resorts 
the clientele is likely to be changing 
frequently, a fresh audience arriving 
every week. Also, since some of the 
productions perform two or three times 
a week instead of nightly, the leading 
players have an opportunity to appear 
in more than one troupe, alternating be- 
tween two nearby towns. This not only 
guards against an actors “going stale” 
in a single role. (a popular phobia with 
the European repertory player), but 
increases the chances for small, out-of- 
the-way productions to get top-flight 
artists. And as to their quality, this 
writer can testify. 


Let us examine in detail a few of 
these productions: 


Plays on Cathedral Steps 


The best know of all German lan- 
guage productions (to Americans, at 
least) is to be found each Sunday after- 
noon during the month of August on 
the steps of the baroque cathedral in 
Salzburg, Austria, when Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal’s adaptation of the old Eng- 
lish morality play, Everyman, comes 
to life in a manner conceived originally 
by Max Reinhardt. The touch of the 
master has been well preserved in the 
present staging by Ernst Lothar, under 
whose capable hands the distinguished 
cast never misses a_ Reinhardt-esque 
trick. 

The play is announced by six “bronze” 
trumpeters, who appear on the roofs 
of the flanking buildings, raise their 
horns to their lips with the mechanical 
precision of a medieval animated clock, 
and blow a not-at-all mechanical fan- 
fare. This is followed by a tremendous 
peal from the organ inside the cathed- 
ral, topped by the voice of God sum- 
moning his servant, Death, to visit 
Everyman, whose deeds are not pleas- 
ing to the Almighty. Then the broad 
stage fills with actors, as Everyman pre- 
pares for a banquet, makes excuses for 
his neglect of his aged mother, and 
sends a debtor to prison in chains — 
meanwhile condescendingly commis - 
sioning a friend to see that the poor 
man’s wife and children do not starve. 

The revelry at the feast (effectively 
decked out with pageantry, music, and 
dance) is interrupted by a clarion call — 
“Jedermann!” — which resounds from 
the rear of the audience, from back 
stage, from the rooftops on either side, 
seemingly from the very air. Everyman 
is quite literally “frightened to death,” 
especially since his companions seem to 
have heard nothing. The call is re- 
peated, but this time the eerie chorus 
resolves into a single human voice — 
that of the friend, who runs in shouting 
that the debtor’s family has been pro- 
vided for. Everyman, his confidence 
restored, calls on the company for a 
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toast. But as he lifts his goblet, Death 
rises from behind his chair and swings 
his arm down across his victim’s chest 
until the skeleton hand rests squarely on 
his heart. 

At Everyman’s collapse, his  fair- 
weather friends scurry away like rats. 
His kinsmen and servants also desert 
him, in spite of his frantic appeals, leav- 
ing him alone with Death — and a huge 
coffer containing his gold, to which he 
clings desperately, until out of the coffer 
rises Mammon, bloated and gilded, to 
scoff at his pleas. Just as he seems com- 
pletely abandoned, a pathetic figure 
drags herself in to offer her companion- 
ship. It is Good Deeds, who has barely 
been saved from utter starvation by his 
one generous act to the debtor's family. 
With her support, and the aid of her 
friend, Faith, he eludes a comically 
fiendish Devil, and, now in _ pilgrim 
garb, humbly enters the cathedral, to a 
final paean from the organ. The play 
ends just as dusk is falling. 

Everyman, together with a few other 
German “classics” (last summer Schil- 
lers Bride of Messina and Goethe's 
Faust) is also most effectively presented 
before another church—the austerely 
Romanesque Michaelskirche in the 
quaint little German spa of Schwabisch 
Hall, some fifty miles east of Heidelberg. 
From the square in front of the baroque 
town hall, flanked on either side by tim- 
bered picture-book houses, a_ broad 
flight of fifty-six steps sweeps up to the 
twelfth-century church. On these steps 
the plays are performed; the audience 
sits in the square below. The sheer rise 
of the steps, broken only here and there 
by a few small platforms, the single 
tower of the church rising from the brow 
of the hill like the finger of God, the 
shafts of the spotlights piercing the 
gathering dusk, provide some stage pic- 
tures even more striking than those at 


Salzburg. 


Plays in Cloister Ruins 


An equally effective setting for sum- 
mer plays is the cloister of an abandoned 
convent. Not only does the shape lend 
itself to the audience-stage set-up, as 
did the Elizabethan inn yard, but these 
buildings are usually in some degree of 
ruin, so adaptations can be made with- 
out marring existing structures or dis- 
commoding occupants. 

Such a building is the Theater im 
Karmeliterhof, in Frankfurt-am-Main, 
which houses the summer productions 
of the Frankfurter Statische Buhnen, a 
municipal theater company of the high- 
est quality that carries on a truly di- 
versified program all year round. 

Although the managers claim to have 
produced everything from Greek trage- 
dy to operetta in the Karmeliterhof, its 
curtainless stage and surrounding screen 
of Gothic arches seem most suited to 
formal poetic dramas, such as that wit- 
nessed by the present writer: Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal’s The Great World 
Theater. This play begins with the 
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Salzburg: Death places his hand on 
Everyman’s heart. 





handing out, to souls about to go down 
to Earth, of the roles they are destined 
to play in the great human drama. The 
one designated as the Begger is highly 
resentful of the bitter part assigned him, 
but eventually wins greater acclaim 
from Heaven than the Rich Man be- 
cause he resists the temptation to wrest 
a better lot from his fellow humans by 
force. (When a sword is handed to him, 
he throws it away.) Perhaps Hof- 
mannsthal’s theme of submission to fate 
and — especially —avoidance of force 
strikes a chord in the mind of the post- 
war German, who has so vividly ex- 
perience the consequences of over- 
dependence on force. At any rate, the 
play has appeared prominently on the 
German summer theater calendar for 
the past four years; and German dramas 
are attended principally by Germans. 

Another reason for the popularity of 
plays like The Great World Theater, 
however, lies in the ability of the Ger- 
man actor to read noble poetry. Even 
one unable to understand the language 
will get a real aesthetic lift out of the 
virile words, beautifully articulated and 
spoken with deep feeling. When the 
the Beggar, examining his scroll, begins 
to realize the harshness of his role, he 
murmers “Warum? (why). And as his 
resentment grows, his challenge builds 
to the power of an organ cherd: “War- 
um? ... Warum? .. . WarOOM! War- 
um! Warum!” 

The skies were overcast as we went 
into the Karmeliterhof, and during the 
performance a slight drizzle set in. But 
not one member of the smartly-dressed 
audience showed any signs of leaving 
until the play was over — and not then, 
until they had given the company many 
enthusiastic “curtain” calls. 

The Great World Theater is fre- 


quently offered in another illustrious 
cloister-theater, built into the ruins of a 
Romanesque abbey church at Bad Hers- 
feld; on the Autobahn about ninety 
miles northeast of Frankfurt. The sea- 
son's repertory for 1959 (performed by 
one of the finest companies in Europe) 
also included Schiller’s The Robbers, 
Goethe’s Faust, and Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar. 

Here the architectural remains lend 
themselves even more effectively to the © 
staging . The towering arch that once 
spanned the nave forms an impressive 
frame for the major action, while the 
lower arches of the side aisles provide 
side entrances or even small stages for 
intimate scenes. A broad flight of steps 
leads up to a deep “inner stage” on the 
roofless choir. Leopold Jessner, the 
great pioneer in the yse of flexible 
forms and levels, could not have de- 
signed a more versatile “unit set.” 


Plays in Castle Courtyards 


The German Tourist Office lists five 
productions in castle courtyards for 
1959 (which probably does not exhaust 
the list), and at least two regularly op- 
erate in Austria (in the Schloss Peters- 
burg at Friesach and at Forchtenstein 
Castle). Of these, the most impressive 
— in the view of this writer— is Goethe's 
Goetz von Berlichingen, as presented in 
the Goetzenburg (Goetz’s own castle) 
in Jagsthausen, a village just off the en- 
chanting Burgenstrasse (Castle Road) 
about sixty miles east of Heidelberg. 
The story of this doughty old knight who 
robbed the rich to succor the poor and 
fought sturdily in defense of his free- 
dom, was told in detail in the May issue 
of Dramatics (1959) along with the 
romantic account of how the young poet 
Goethe made a play out of Goetz’s old 
diary in six weeks, and how the latest 
Freiherr von Berlichingen conceived (in 
a World War II prison camp) the bril- 
liant scheme of revivifying his ancestor's 
dramatic story in the very castle where 
some of the scenes took place. Last 
year the distinguished production —a 
cooperative venture of the Berlichingen 
family and the town—completed its 
twenty-first successful summer. 

The action takes place against the 
frontal wing of the castle which is built 
in the form of a hollow square, and major 
entrances (by troupes of soldiers, torch 
bearers, even horses) are made through 
the sally port and over the drawbridge 
beyond. This wing also contains the 
apartments of the charming chatelaine 
—the Baroness Olga — as well as a suite 
of finely-appointed guest rooms where 
tourists may find overnight accommoda- 
tions at a surprisingly modest rate, The 
entrance to these quarters is through a 
Gothic portico to the right of the sally 
port. Here the scenes laid in the Bis- 
hop’s palace are played, so a guest can- 
not enter his room once the performance 
begins. (But no one ever wants to!) 
On the other side of the sally ‘port a 

} (Continued on Page 31) 
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NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 


TALL STORY 
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A ROOMFUL OF ROSES 


Comedy-drama by EDITH SOMMER. 


A Broadway hit, this is an unusually appealing play with “‘a goodly quota of 
touching and hilarious moments,” according to Coleman of the N. Y. Mirror. 


3 men 


(1 teen-ager) 1 interior set 


* 
5 women Books, $1.00 
(2 teen-agers) 3 
” Fee, $50-$25 
1 small boy 





Phofo by Eileen Darby, Graphic House 


McClain, in the N. Y. Journal-American, wrote, “the end result is gratifying. 
It has the universal appeal of motherhood and the loneliness of youth; it also 
has the incomparable boy comic, the busy-body next door neighbor...I don't 
see how it can miss... Miss Sommer’s new play is about attractive people, and 
it is told with intelligence, taste and a fine sense of the ridiculous in all age 
brackets. You'll like it.” 


Atkinson, in the N. Y. Times, called A ROOMFUL OF ROSES “moving... 


funny.” 


THE STORY, as told by Kerr in the N. Y. Herald Tribune: “Nancy Fallon has, some eight years back, 
run off with a foreign correspondent, leaving a seven-year-old daughter at the mercy of an unloving 
father. The bitter father has been at work on the child these long years past. Now he is thinking of 
marrying again, and Bridget is temporarily shipped off to her mother. When Bridget comes, she is a 
chillingly defensive, arrogantly independent customer. She has been taught that it is most unsophisti- 
cated to mention one parent in the presence of the other, she is sure that it is unwise ever to love 
anyone, and she is eating her heart out in her defiant loneliness.” Bridget’s mother and her new 
husband are eager to have Bridget remain with them, as are a group of kindly neighbors. Dick and 
his sister Jane, who live next door, do their best to make friends with Bridget, who insists on remaining 
aloof. Eventually she succumbs to their real liking and is about to go with Dick to a dance when 
Dick’s old girl friend from out of town turns up and Bridget is left without a date. At the same time 
she discovers her father’s reason for sending her on the visit, and the new world she’s begun to build 
with other people falls apart. However, the love and understanding of her mother and the friends in 
her new home at last make an impression, and Bridget realizes that she is really wanted here — and 
that this is where she wants to stay. Dick comes back, having realized he prefers Bridget to the old 
girl friend, and Bridget is at last part of a real family. 
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BEST OF BROADWAY 


The Andersonville 
Trial 


By CHARLES L. JONES 


HE courtroom has provided the 
setting for some of Broadway's 
most successful dramas in recent 
years in such plays as The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial, Inherit the Wind, and 
Witness for the Prosecution. The stature 
of the current theater season has been 
strengthened considerably by the arrival 
on Broadway of another powerful court- 
room drama, The Andersonville Trial, 
by Saul Levitt. 

The scene for The Andersonville Trial 
is the United States Court of Claims in 
Washington, D. C., and the time is 
August, 1865. It was in this court bor- 
rowed by the Military Commission that 
Captain Henry Wirz, who commanded 
the notorious Confederate prison at 
Andersonville, Georgia, during the Civil 
War, went on trial for his life. 

Based on actual records, the play is a 
re-enactment of the court martial of 
Captain Wirz, who is accused of being 
responsible for the deaths of some 
13,000 Union prisoners of war because 
of starvation, disease, and inhumane 
treatment. 

Lt. Colonel N. P. Chipman, the Judge 
Advocate, is eager to make a name for 
himself as an attorney. He brings in 
one witness after another who present 





George C. Scott is pictured above in the 

part of Lt. Colonel N. P. Chipman in the 

Civil War drama, The Andersonville Trial, 

currently playing at the Henry Miiller 
Theater in New York. 
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Accused of causing the deaths of 13,000 Union soldiers in a prison camp he commanded, 
Captain Henry Wirz (Herbert Berghof) claims he was only carrying out orders of superiors 
when cross-examined by Col. Chipman (George C. Scott). 





overwhelming testimony against Wirz. 
Dr. John C. Bates, the prison camp doc- 
tor, testifies that most of the sick could 
have been saved, but his requests for 
much needed medical supplies were 
ignored by Wirz. Another witness testi- 
fies that residents surrounding Ander- 
sonville attempted to aid the starving 
prisoners by bringing wagon loads of 
fresh vegetables, fruit, and other food 
to the camp. Wirz refused to accept 
the free food and denounced the South- 
erners as traitors seeking to aid the 
enemy. Other witnesses include bitter 
men with a personal hatred of Captain 
Wirz, who recount the atrocities they 
saw or were subjected to as prisoners 
of war. 

In cross-examining the witnesses for 
the prosecution, Wirz’s defense counsel, 
Otis H. Baker, does a superb job of es- 
tablishing that Wirz is being made a 
scapegoat and that much of the testi- 
mony designed to put full blame on 
Wirz for camp conditions are distorted 
and grossly exaggerated tales based 
more on hearsay and rumor than per- 
sonal experience. 

In the second and final act of the 
play, Wirz begs to take the stand in his 
own behalf. Brooding and emotionally 
wrought, the partially paralyzed Wirz 
vainly attempts to save himself by claim- 
ing as his only shred of defense that he 
was not directly responsible for any 
of the alleged crimes of which he is 
accused. He passionately exclaims he 
was acting solely on orders from his 
superiors, and it was not within his 
— as an officer to disobey those or- 

ers. 

While it appears that Wirz’s explana- 
tion of his actions would carry substan- 


tial weight in the eyes of a military 
court and there might be some glimmer 
of hope for his exoneration, the Judge 
Advocate swiftly shatters any such hope 
by proposing that Wirz is guilty of hav- 
ing no conscience and that in his soul- 
less devotion to duty completely ignored 
his moral obligation to save human 
lives, even if it cost him his own. 

As the self-appointed spokesman for 
humanity, Colonel Chipman is able to 
convict Wirz for his moral guilt and 
see him sentenced to hang as a man to 
whom obeying orders was more impor- 
tant than the souls of 13,000 men. 

The Andersonville Trial is one of the 
most provocative, absorbing and timely 
plays to reach Broadway in many 
months. Only the most advanced ama- 
teur groups will probably want to at- 
tempt the production of this drama 
when released, however. Featuring an 
all-male cast of twenty-six parts, the 
play will deter the most ambitious drama 
director who regularly has difficulty re- 
cruiting boys. But don’t be fooled by 
the formidable number of parts. Actu- 
ally the majority of the dialogue is 
shared by Lt. Colonel Chipman, Otis 
Baker, and Captain Wirz, while four or 
five witnesses have very short but ex- 
cellent scenes, and some ten members 
of the cast have no lines at all. 

While the many Civil War uniforms 
and civilian costumes may pose a prob- 
lem financially and otherwise, directors 
will find the courtroom setting less ex- 
pensive and simpler to execute than the 
average interior setting. 

The Andersonville Trial is under the 
direction of Jose Ferrer who is as well- 
known for his acting ability as his di- 
recting. 
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OUR COMMUNITY THEATERS 


LAKELAND 
LITTLE THEATER 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 
and POLLYANN 


‘ee PEOPLE of Florida are thea- 





ter conscious. Florida has more 

legitimate theaters, per capita, 
than any other state in the union. The 
city of Lakeland is no exception. 

The July issue of the international 
THEATER ARTS magazine carried an ex- 
cellent picture and story about the 
Civic Center and the Lakeland Little 
Theater. Its director, Hal Lawrence, is 
one of the Community Theater Editors 
for the widely circulated PLAYERS mag- 
azine which is published in Gainesville, 
Florida. 

Lakeland, a progressive city in central 
Florida, was settled around 1883, and 
incorporated in 1885. It is both a staple, 
year-round town and a winter resort 
situated in the Citrus Belt and cattle- 
raising area. It is also near one of the 
| largest phosphate deposits in the world. 

Florida Southern College with its 
beautiful west campus, which was de- 
signed by the late Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and with its bright red graduation caps 
and gowns has its home here. 

As most Little or Community Thea- 
| ters have their beginning, so Lakeland 
Little Theater grew out of a love for the 
|} theater of a small group of interested 
and enthusiastic citizens. The seed 
from which this now prosperous organ- 
ization grew was a meeting held at the 
home of Mrs. Mildred Ibberson, an in- 
structor of speech at Florida Southern 
College, which included Mrs. William 
Logan, Mrs. J. W. Annis, and Miss 
Hazel Haley. Mrs. Logan and Mrs 
Annis are wives of local doctors and 
have always been active in civic affairs. 
Miss Haley is an English teacher at the 





Interior of Civic Center Theater showing set for Anniversary Waltz 





local high school where her interest in 
drama is often shown in the high school 
productions. 

This group decided to produce the 
play, The Night of January 16th. They 
did not formally organize nor did they 
plan at that time for future productions; 
they simply wanted to do a play. The 
production had no connection with 
Florida Southern College; it was strictly 
a group project. It was not until after 
this successful presentation that any 
thought of forming a community thea- 
ter came into existence. 

Shortly after this performance the 
Little Theater of Winter Haven, a small 
resort town some fourteen miles east, 
sent out a call for help to aid them in 
their struggle for existence. It was sug- 
gested that Lakeland and Winter 
Haven join forces, produce every other 
play in each town respectively, and 
share the director. While this plan 
never materialized, it was the spark 
that started the local thespians to think- 
ing. They decided that a theater that 
could survive was badly needed in their 
community. 











A small nucleus of people who had 
assisted in making The Night of Janu- 
ary 16th a success met to organize. 
They formed a board of directors, met 
in each other's home and on the roof 
gardens of hotels to do sketches and 
skits. From these presentations, plans 
for a full-fledged season were made. So 
Lakeland Little Theater, unlike many 
theatrical groups, did not just grow 
“like Topsy’; rather it unfolded step by 
step as the need for expansion arose. 

The Woman's Civic Group was put- 
ting on a show with a director from 
Cargill's in New York. He was asked 
to direct a production for the Little 
Theater after he finished the Follies 
‘nat he was producing for the civic 

rcup. He acquired permission from 

argill, and for four hundred dollars, 

hich was a yon sum to the local 
. 9Oup since they simply did not have it, 
he would direct the show of their 
choice, After due consideration this 
valiant group decided to “gamble.” 
They accepted the offer and hoped to 
find the four hundred dollars somehow 
—somewhere. 


As a result of this decision, early in 
April, 1952, The Male Animal was pre- 
sented. Lights were borrowed from a 
local movie theater, costumes were bor- 
rowed from members of the cast and 
crew—as a matter of fact everything 
needed was borrowed. The play was 
presented at May Hall Auditorium. 
Here again they played under adverse 
conditions. The auditorium seated over 
a thousand people, but there was a 
“dead section” that people had to be 
seated around because the acoustics 
simply didn't work in that section. The 
stage was built out into the auditorium 
more like a platform, with very little 
space to erect scenery. Even these 
“Herculean” handicaps were overcome, 
and The Male Animal was well received 





by the audience which was a more than 
ample reward for the all-rank amateur 
cast. 
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The set for Visit to a Small Planet, one of the many outstanding successes of the 


Lakeland, Florida, Little Theater (Continued on Page 30) 
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INTRODUCTION TO ENTERTAINMENT 


Television: Packaging the Program 


By B.M. HOBGOOD 


producer in all kinds of entertain- 

ment is complex and difficult. 
The challenge to the television pro- 
ducer is terrifying in its demands. 

It is the video medium which now is 
held in thrall by the massive, unpre- 
dictable Casual Audience. Up until ten 
years ago motion pictures and radio 
shared that audience, and before they 
had been developed the legitimate stage 
and vaudeville had been marked by at- 
tempts to satisfy the fickle appetites of 
the mass. 

The immediacy and appeal of TV— 
the most public of the popular arts to- 
day—has given it a dominance in the 
entertainment world which has had no 
parallel. If the producer is serious 
about it, he is deeply concerned about 
his awesome responsibility of serving 
the public, but at the same time he is 
aware of the temptations ever present. 
These temptations can be summed up 
this way: The Casual Audience seems 
so undemanding that it is hard to resist 
finding an easy way to do things. 

The late Mario Lanza was committed 
to do a TV show, but a sore throat 
threatened a disappointment to a large 
audience. The scheme wasn't hard to 
think up; it seemed to solve all prob- 
lems. When he was to sing, Lanza 
would mouth the words and the engi- 
neers would feed onto the air a record 
he had made. It was done—but the 
scheme revealed itself to knowing view- 
ers and was exposed, almost wrecking 
Lanza’s career as an entertainer. 

The past year’s “fixing” and “payola” 
scandals further illustrate the point. 

Variety is the weekly tradepaper of 
show business, which means its editors 
have an intimate understanding of major 
developments and are able to put their 
fingers on the true nature of show busi- 
ness problems in their reporting and 
reviewing. At the peak of the “fixing” 
and “payola” scandals, Editor Abel 
Green observed tartly that the remark- 
able fuss had much of the phoney 
quality too; these practices had been 
common for years, as anyone who had 
been truly concerned about them could 
have discovered by reading almost any 
edition of his paper. 

Show business exploits the exciting 
and sensational, but it is not alone. 
Illusion is the raw material of enter- 
tainment, and illusion very easily be- 
comes something we know as deceit. 
Show business is not alone in creation 
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é er challenge to the ambitious 


of illusion either, but there is a differ- 
ence: the illusion and exploitation in 
show business is genial and benign, and 
its practitioners recognize what they 
are doing. No professional entertainer 
approves of deceit; but it is a tempting 
prospect. 

How often does the business of illu- 
sion pass into deception? It is impossi- 
ble to judge fairly until one under- 
stands the “facts of life.” 

Is it, for instance, a deception for the 
television networks to put their trade- 
marks on programs they have had no 
hand in staging? More than eighty per 
cent of daily TV offerings are the work 
of organizations known as “packagers” 
who are completely independent of net- 
works. 

Is it deceitful for a sponsor to exploit 
the identification appeal of a star by 
having the star endorse a product he 
has never used? Such methods are so 
common that most stars don’t even think 
about it; it’s just part of the job they're 


hired to do. Pretending to like a cer- 
tain make of automobile, or a brand of 
toothpaste, or one kind of cigarette is 
erg than pretending to be someone 
else 

Dozens of similar questions come to 
mind: Why do stations call some pro- 
grams “public service” when they are 
making as much money out of airing 
them as they possibly can? Is it right 
for the broadcasting industry and _ its 
critics, friends, and employees to en- 
courage the impression that TV is free 
entertainment, when actually it is the 
most expensive form of amusement yet 
devised? Must the paid hosts on TV 
pretend to be great friends with every 
guest performer? Can they expect us 
to believe they know everyone? How 
do station managers and owners expect 
to achieve high quality results when 
they don't even watch their own pro- 
grams? 

Caught between its responsibilities 
and the temptations to take the easy 
way, broadcasting always seems a mass 
of contradictions to the unsophisticated 
when they first begin to ask these ques- 
tions. It is more sensible to realize what 
television is, however. The nature of 
the beast makes it almost predictable. 
Because — 

1. It is sensitive to public whims. 
Without a huge audience, TV cannot 
exist, and so compromise with what the 
public seems to want becomes the 
natural attitude of the television profes- 
sional. Astonishing sums of money are 
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spent to discover what the public wants, 
and the entire industry will change it- 
self overnight if it is found that the 
public doesn't like what it is being 
given. The key word: compromise. 


2. It is a medium of appearances. All 
of its offerings are here today and gone 
tomorrow, and few of them are remem- 
bered for long. Producers are very 
aware of this, and consider it more im- 


| portant to give a general impression 


than a lasting one. The show must look 
like the kind of thing we will enjoy, 
whether we enjoy it or not. Thus speci- 
fics get to be unimportant; the producer 
deals in generalities. The word here is: 
transitory. 

8. Everything moves very fast. There 
is no time to perfect, unless it is done 
well in advance —which is expensive. 
Networks and stations are on the air 
eighteen hours a day, and they have no 
mg from the swiftly passing 

ours except their formats. Most shows 
don’t get enough rehearsal, and some 
pet none; they are done “on the wing,” 

ut there is no going back. Like the 
sword of Damocles, the word pressure 
hangs over broadcasting. 


4. Its greatest talent is selling. The 
TV in the living room is like a friend, 
a member of the family. Viewers are 
extremely susceptible to its blandish- 
ments consequently. Not seeing that it 
is shot full of compromise, transitori- 
ness, and pressure, they are as vulnera- 
ble as the country boy was supposed to 
be when watching the pitchman work 
the ancient shell game. It should come 
as no surprise that sponsors are more 
interested in how their “messages” are 
contrived than they are in program con- 
tent. They like the fact that TV is 
commercial. 


5. But the camera doesn't lie! Be- 
cause the screen is so small, the most 
believable pictures are close and close- 
up shots. Then, too, camera manipula- 
tion is not as possible in TV, so that 
the average shot is shown longer. The 
viewer can see through things which 
are not what they seem, if he is alert 
and a sophisticated member of the audi- 
ence. The over-elaborate production of 
the “$64,000 Question” gave away the 
secret, just as the rapid editing of most 
commercials seems to say “we know this 
cant stand a close look.” To the dis- 
cerning, TV is honest. 

The first four characteristics cited ex- 
plain the practical, day-to-day realities 
of the industry that has become the 
giant of modern entertainment. The 
last characteristic explains the basis for 
television art, which exists when the 
compromise, the transitory, the pressure, 
and the commercial are ignored by the 
producer. The intense truth of Play- 
house 90’s “The Tunnel,” of the amaz- 
ing Khruschev-Nixon exchange in the 
model kitchen in Moscow, of the silly 
and awkward finale of the Academy 
Awards show is pure revelation to the 
discerning. 
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But who's discerning? The TV pro- 
ducer has reason to think almost no one 
is. The Program Director of a network 
or station is nobody’s fool, and knows 
very well the weary mediocrity of the 
bulk of programs —although he can't 
afford to admit it. It is always amusing 
to see these intelligent men suddenly 
confronted with a group of aware, per- 
ceptive high school or college students 
who have not been dazzled and under- 
stand the basic facts of broadcasting! 
He is having to forget the temptations 
and recall his responsibilities. 


Not all television professionals have 
to be jolted by scandals to be reminded 
of their responsibilities. Periodically the 
key staff-members of WBTV in Char- 
lotte, N. C., leave their offices and spend 
several days in a hotel suite, watching 
their station’s programs around the 
clock, and carefully analyzing every 
phase of its operation. They know they 
have to work in terms of the realities 
of television and its mass audience, but 
they are trying to weed out resulting 
weaknesses. This is why that station is 
probably the most influential in the 
South, although most of its viewers 
don't realize it. 

The television professional has no il- 
lusions about what he sees on _ the 
screen, but he knows why and how 
things are done as they are. 


Even the most spacious studios are 
cramped for large-scale shows. Three 
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bulky one-eyed monsters with co-axial 
cables two inches thick for tails must be 
maneuvered about smoothly under the 
direction of the floor manager. Those 
tails are hound to get in the way even- 
tually, especially if the mike boom is 
active. Its long arm has to reach out 
like a giraffe’s neck to dangle the mike 
high enough over the performers so it 
wont be seen or throw a disillusioning 
shadow, and it is mounted on hulking 
pedestal, too. These technicians have 
the advantage of hearing instructions 
from the director over their earphones, 
but the performers have to rely on the 
floor manager's signals. 

Meanwhile, perched above their nec- 
essarily silent world in the confines of 
a glassed-in booth, the director feels 
the distance between his show and him- 
self become frustrating. He wishes that 
the performers would stop playing to 
the camera whose glowing pilot light 
shows it is the one on-the-air, and would 
allow him to take advantage of inter- 
esting natural groupings. He looks over 
toward the next setting to be used, and 
is horrified that the lights aren’t yet on; 
he has to leave the current scene and 
straighten this out. He starts to mutter 
“Not enough rehearsal!” —which is 
foolish, since that is just another fact of 
life for him. Tensely he chooses the 
best pictures being picked up by his 
three “camera chains’ and sends _ his 
choice out over the air, reminding him- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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PETER PAN CHALLENGES TWO 
THESPIAN TROUPES 


KS: more than half a century, Peter 
Pan, the boy who refused to grow 

up, has delighted thousands of 
audiences and challenged some of our 
finest artists of the stage. Barrie’s play 
is truly one of those classics which de- 
lights the young in spirit of all ages. 
Like many of the great pieces of the 
theater, it is not produced as often as 
could be wished because of the pro- 
duction problems involved. It is indeed 
heartening that two of our Thespian 
troupes had the courage to present this 
fine, challenging play, and each group 
reports great satisfaction with the ex- 
perience. 

Ann Krapp, vice-president of Troupe 
1659, Inglewood High School, Ingle- 
wood, California, reports that this 
group initiated its Children’s Theater 
project with Alice in Wonderland, 
which was so successful that they next 
attempted Peter Pan. Of the Children’s 
Theater of Troupe 1659, Ann says that 
it is financed by the Inglewood Unified 
School District as an educational pro- 
ject to create better understanding, in- 
terest, and appreciation of the theater. 
“Two performances are given for all the 
elementary students in this area free of 
charge, and one night performance is 
given for the general public. A total of 
3,000 children and adults came to see 
the performances.” Ann continues with 
the story of their production: 








Peter, Wendy, John, and Michael in Peter Pan, Troupe 1634, 


Beaverton, Oregon, High School, Wes Tolliver, Sponsor 





“Peter Pan is one of the most difficult 
shows to do from a technical point of 
view because of the five sets which in- 
clude the children’s bedroom of the 
Darling home, Never-Never Land, Mer- 
maid's Lagoon, the underground home 
of Peter Pan and the little lost boys, and 
Captain Hook’s Pirate Ship. 


“The underground home was the 
most difficult set; a double-deck set was 
used. Captain Hook and his pirates 
captured Tiger Lily and the Indians on 
the top half of the set, while the little 
lost boys, Peter Pan and Wendy, made 
their home on the bottom half of the 
set. 


“Perhaps the greatest challenge was 
to have Peter Pan actually fly. The fly- 
ing was achieved by means of piano 
wire and pulleys. Michael joined Peter 
as they flew across the stage singing 
‘I can fly.’ 
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Peter and Wendy in Peter Pan, Troupe 1659, Inglewood, California, 





High School, Patricia Moodie, Sponsor 


“The part of Peter Pan was played 
by a fifteen-year old sophomore girl, 
and since Peter is supposed to be a boy, 
the part was quite a challenge for the 
young actress who had to learn to dance 
and sing and act like a boy. Wendy 
was portrayed by a sixteen-year old 
junior, who did a fine job of singing and 
dancing along with Peter Pan and the 
little lost boys. Captain Hook, a junior 
actor, produced a fine interpretation 
and amused the audience in his danc- 
ing of the tango and his fight with Peter 
Pan. Perhaps the most unusual char- 
acter was Tinker-Bell, interpreted by 
the spotlight, and bells backstage. She 
flitted from stage left to stage right 
angrily jingling all the way. 

“In the me Sar all the songs from 
the original Peter Pan were sung; even 
the Crocodile did a song and dance. 
There were also dancing Mermaids and 
Indians, and songs by Peter, Wendy, 
John and Michael. Even Nana, the 
nurse-dog presented her dance. We 
shall never forget ‘I Can Grow, ‘I 
Won't Grow Up, ‘Never-Never Land,’ 
and Captain Hook’s Tango. 

“One of the very appealing moments 
in the production came when Tinker- 
Bell is dying. Peter asks the audience 
to clap if they believe in fairies. The 
reaction of the children was instantan- 
eous, and made the children feel a part 
of the show. Since there were many 
set changes, we were concerned about 
the problem of keeping the children 
entertained between acts. We solved 
the problem by having one of our jun- 
ior girls act as Fairy Princess, who went 
into the audience and interviewed the 
children, and she invited them to join 
her in a few songs. 

“This show offered many difficulties: 
sets, costumes (all of which were devel- 
oped by a student costume crew), light- 
ing, songs, and dances. However, we 
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Fairy-Tale Plays 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Alice in Wonderland 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Jack and the Beanstalk 


Little Red Riding Hood 
Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Pinocchio 

The Plain Princess 

Prince Fairyfoot 

The Princess and the Swineherd 
The Puppet Prince 

Puss in Boots 

Rapunzel and the Witch 
Rumpelstiltskin 

Simple Simon 

The Sleeping Beauty 

Snow White and Rose Red 
The Three Bears 

The Wizard of Oz 





King Midas and the Golden Touch 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Modern Plays 


Crazy Cricket Farm 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Junket 

Little Lee Bobo 

Mr. Popper's Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Spy 
Seven Little Rebels 


Historical Plays 


Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Buffalo Bill 

Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Young Hickory 


The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
CLOVERLOT, ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


Plays of Popular Stories 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Hiawatha 

Huckleberry Finn 

Little Women 

The Nuremberg Stove 
Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Rip Van Winkle 

Robin Hood 

Robinson Crusoe 

The Sandalwood Box 

Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 


The Farmer and the Fox 
Flibbertygibbet 

The Goo 
The Land of the Dragon 
The Wonderful Tang 


Fantasies 


Witch of Boston 











had great satisfaction in overcoming 
these difficulties, and in working to- 
gether to produce a very successful 
show.” 

From Wes Tolliver, Sponsor of 
Troupe 1634, Beaverton High School, 
Beaverton, Oregon, comes another fasci- 
nating account of a production of this 
provocative play, Peter Pan. According 
to this Thespian sponsor, his troupe 

rovided the nucleus and the impetus 
or a most exciting summer production. 
Sponsor Tolliver says: 

“A summer children’s theater combin- 
ing the efforts of high school students 
and younger children has long been a 
goal of mine. A realization of this goal 
was reached when our high school sum- 
mer program was enlarged to include 
a class in dramatics. The response to 
this class, the main function of which 
for the first year was to produce a 
children’s play, was tremendous. The 
class became so large that an assistant 
had to be hired to help train the young- 
sters in the many facets of producing 
a play. The excitement of this produc- 
tion was so high in our community that 
our recreation district wanted to com- 
bine efforts with the high school and to 
open the cast to ‘youngsters’ from six to 
twenty-one. This was done with some 
feeling of anxiety on my part because 
I didn’t know what would be the result 
of mixing the very young children with 
a group of serious and well trained high 
school students. My fears were soon 
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forgotten when our ‘veterans, from the 
very first rehearsal, took the youngsters 
under their wings and eagerly gave of 
their enthusiasm and experience. 

“Students were cast in the parts for 
which they were best suited, not be- 
cause of age or experience. Everyone 
who was interested in acting was as- 
signed a part in the cast of nearly one 
hundred. The Indians, pirates, lost 
boys, and animals were as much a part 
of the performance as were Captain 
Hook, Peter Pan, Wendy, and the other 
well known parts. 

“In order to keep our young audi- 
ences entertained during the many set 
changes, we had Tiger Lily create en- 
thusiasm for the next scene by describ- 
ing the high points of the scene or by 
teaching the youngsters how to ‘fly. We 
found that when Tiger Lily asked the 
boys and girls to stand and stretch their 
arms out to fly, every adult in the audi- 
ence also would stand and try their 
‘wings. The parents enjoyed this ex- 
perience as much as did their children. 

“We had a very limited budget from 
which to work, but this was no problem 
because older brothers and sisters as 
well as parents were eager to help 
us create costumes for Nana, the croco- 
dile, and all the other characters. Cast 
members, when not rehearsing, worked 
on lighting, on painting sets, on publi- 
city, and all the other phases of produc- 
ing a play. 

“Getting Peter Pan to fly was an ex- 


perience in itself. We are fortunate in 
having a seventy-five foot loft and all 
of the equipment necessary to have an 
actor fly. However, it was still a thrill 
every time that Peter Pan went zoom- 
ing through the air. It is not necessary 
in producing this play to have Peter 
Pan fly, but if a director has the facili- 
ties, I would highly recommend it. It 
gives meaning, authenticity, and polish 
to the production. 

“Music and dance were integral parts 
of our production. Music was furnished 
by our excellent community orchestra, 
and our young actors enjoyed the hours 
that went into producing the various 
dances of the play. One very enjoyable 
scene was the Indian Warpath Dance. 

“A director can never go wrong in 
selecting Peter Pan. The exciting story 
never becomes old, and Peter's experi- 
ences in Never-Never Land are enter- 
taining to all age groups. Peter Pan was 
a thrilling adventure from the first mo- 
ment of script reading until the final 
curtain. Our play was so well received 
in the community that the summer 
children’s play is now an established 
event.” 

From these two reports, one from 
Inglewood, California, and one from 
Beaverton, Oregon, it is evident that 
Thespian troupes, under capable, in-. 
spired direction, can produce this very 
challenging play with success and sat- 
isfaction. It is hoped that other troupes 
may be inspired to try their “wings.” 
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R. U. R., Troupe 1558, Leuzinger High Sc 


hool, Lawndeile, California, 


Julien Hughes, Sponsor 





R. U. R. 
Leuzinger High School, Lawndale, Cal. 


Our revival of Capek’s R.U.R. proved 
a most interesting experience. We 
felt the expressionistic piece with its 
fantasy, personification, and symbolism 
found its required style and dimension 
in a constructivistic set. 

The three acts and an epilogue were 
mounted simultaneously; the actors 
worked on five levels and two ramps. 
Lighting was abstracted, giving defi- 
nition to locale and emphasis to focal 
point. 

We utilized scrim disappearance on 
the UR and UL walls, the only covered 
portions of the setting, to gain remote 
acting areas. The scrims also provided 
an illusion of depth and an atmosphere 
of fantasy for the invasion of the Robots 
during their revolt at the end of Act 
III. 

The revolt was done in dance form by 
forty-five members of the Masquers 
Club Corps de Ballet. Costumed in 
black with orange-yellow strobe high- 
lights on gloves, hoods, and tights, the 
dancers brought the play to a thrilling 
climax. The invasion effect was height- 
ened by use of exploding bombs (Sci- 
opticon projection) and battle sound 
effects. The entire stage was covered in 
Black Light during the ballet with the 
exception of a thin shaft of blue follow 
spot that gave accent to the movement 
of the rebel leader, Radius. 

The abstracted setting was backed 
with a cyclorama fifty feet wide and 
forty feet deep. Projected smokestacks 
with smoke billowing from them hov- 
ered over the set during Acts I and II. 
During the epilogue stars and a sunrise 
effect accompanied the action. 

Presentational acting gave unity to 
this nonrealistic production. Cast and 
director worked to bring out the values 
inherent in the script. 

R.U.R. (“Rossum’s Universal Robots’ ) 
was enthusiastically received by near 
capacity audiences. The community 
readily accepts presentational and mixed 
forms, having given excellant support to 
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such past Leuzinger productions as Our 
Town, The Importance of Being Earn- 
est, Dark of the Moon, and the musical, 
Best Foot Forward. 
Jutien R. Hucues, 
Sponsor, Troupe 1558 


MRS. McTHING 

Wilbur H. Lynch High School, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
6 A BS. McThing? You mean that 
dame everybody calls a witch 
who lives up in the blue mountains?” 
Laughter which was subsiding resound- 
ed throughout the auditorium again. The 

play was a success. 
Mrs. McThing is a witch who makes 
a stick to replace Howay Larue, who 
has run away from home. Mrs. Larue, 
a rich socialite, doesn’t know the dif- 


_ ference until she receives a phone call 


from the real Howay. She is skeptical 
at first, but his voice did sound so much 
like Howay, and so she goes to look for 
him. She finds him, but in the mean- 
time offends Mrs. McThing’s adopted 
daughter, Mimi, and is also replaced by 
a stick at home. Howay and his mother 
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remain at the Shantyland Pool Hall un- 
til Poison Eddie and his mobsters de- 
cide to break into the Larue home with 
their help. The police, the burning of 
the sticks, a blackout and restoration of 
the proper Larue’s, all takes place in 
the last scene along with the appear- 
ance of Mrs. McThing. The curtain 
falls on Howay and Mimi happily play- 
ing with toy trains, 

The play has two different sets: one, 
the Larue home and the other, the 
Shantyland scene. Our Larue set was 
painted blue and extravagantly decor- 
ated with gold furniture (by means of 
gold paint spray), a purple velvet sofa, 
purple armchair, gold wicket chairs, and 
tons of silverware. Our staircase was set 
on stage right and French windows on 
stage left, leading to the terrace. The 
Shantyland scene was painted orange 
with signs advertising sandwiches and 
chili tacked on the walls. It was a diff- 
cult change to make, especially since 
it had to be done twice. Our ididtina 
constant practice. Result—both changes 
done in four minutes (the first time we 
did the changes it was considerably 
longer) and the stage crew really de- 
served congratulations. Howay wore 
bermudas, knee socks, a black jacket, 
silk scarf, gloves, and berret which in 
itself drew laughs from the audience; 
as Howay, the boy, he wore regular 
everyday clothes; and as Howay, mem- 
ber of Poison Eddie’s gang, he wore the 
exact replica of the gang leader’s outfit: 
a blue pin stripe suit, red shirt, black 
tie, and black homburg hat. These suits 
were ordered from New York and were 
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like those used in the original Broadway 


play. 


We also ordered a record with most 
of the sound effects, including the sirens 
and bells for the police and sweet, tin- 
kling music whenever Mimi speaks of 
her mother. The firecracker which is 
used in the last scene to burn the sticks 
was made by two members of the cast 
(they almost blew up the cellar at home, 
too) and gave a terrific flash, smoke, 
and the same time an entire blackout. 
Lighting was also difficult; it had to be 
precisely on cue and involved tense 
nerves at the performance. For the en- 
trance of the ugly witch, harsh blue 
lights were used; for the beautiful 
witch, soft pink lights. 

MARGARET LAZAROU 
Secy-Treas., Troupe 1688 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
Lewiston, Idaho, Sr. High School 


i i~ decision to give Lady Precious 
Stream brought more than the us- 
ual number of problems. First, there 
was the matter of cast reaction. Would 
students enjoy riding imaginary horses 
around the stage, stepping up and down 
imaginary steps, pretending a bamboo 
table was an immovable rock? Did our 
actors, accustomed to realistic comedy 
or mystery, have the imagination neces- 
sary to meet this challenge? Probably 
never in the dramatic program of 
Troupe 76 have so many student actors 
lost themselves so completely in parts 
that were so much fun. 

Costume, of course, was a big job. 
Fortunately, the eyes and feet of Lewis- 
ton travelers seem to be turned toward 
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Lady Precious Stream, Troupe 76, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, High School, Eva Peterson, 
Sponsor 
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Henry C. Hitt, Director 





the Orient. Most kimonas were _ bor- 
rowed from kind friends. For servants, 
wonderful transformations resulted from 
plain blue pajamas, skull caps, and 
braided pigtails. 

The setting was to be a complete de- 
parture from our usual living room set. 
It was. An organdy curtain sprayed 
with gold paint formed the background; 
climbing across this curtain was a green 
sequin covered dragon. The art depart- 
ment painted ten screens — five for each 
side of the stage — with Chinese murals. 

One of the most fascinating problems 
of Lady Precious Stream was the music. 
Every entrance and exit was cued in 
with a musical background, harmonizing 
with the mood in that particular scene. 
We used a tape recorder in the last per- 
formances. Absolutely nobody contrib- 
uted more than the “Music Man.” 

Naturally the make-up presented an 
unusual problem. For weeks the dra- 
matics classroom was devoted to experi- 
mentation on the face of any “guinea 
pig” who would sit still long enough to 
have his eyes adjusted and a scraggly 
beard pasted along his chin line. 

Eva PETERSON 
Sponsor, Troupe 76 


THE DESPERATE HOURS 
York Community High School, Elmhurst, Ill. 


FOR our all-school play we wanted 
something with a wallop and with 
a challenge. We found it in the tension- 
packed The Desperate Hours. 

The play is based upon an actual 
event. Three escaped convicts move in 
on a suburban family. Terror-stricken, 
the family is forced to carry on as nearly 
normal a routine as possible. While the 
convicts await escape money, the police 


are busy tracking them down. Actually 
there is little story. It is a matter of 
scene after scene, first in the home, then 
in the office. The audience sees and 
feels the tension building. 

The cast calls largely for boys, and 
the roles are difficult. Glenn Griffin, the 
leader of the convicts, as well as police 
officer Bard, in particular, must be 
played by skillful players. The building 
—and the restraining — of the tension is 
in their hands. Without careful casting, 
the play could easily turn out to be a 
ranting cops and robbers piece. 

Two playing areas are necessary to 
show the home and the police office. 
With modifications we used set plans 
suggested in the script. At right with a 
twenty-four foot opening was the home. 
This we did with a split-level, the hall 
and master-bedroom elevated three feet 
to allow simultaneous action in the liv- 
ing room and bedroom. 

A three-foot black tormentor sepa- 
rated the home from the small office 
which was at far left. Black velour cur- 
tains masked both sets. The one before 
the home was raised; the one before the 
office was drawn to the left on a one- 
way traveller. This allowed the neces- 
sary swift change from one scene to the 
other. 

It is a forceful play with opportunity 
for character portrayal. It was all we 
could have hoped for and convincing 
proof that high school students can do 
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HAYS, KANSAS Troupe 234 


Troupe 234 began a very active and highly 
satisfactory year with the presentation in early 
November of Life with Father as the all-school 
play. Construction of stage settings, procure- 
ment of appropriate costumes, and the creation 
of the red-haired family challenged the in- 
genuity and artistic capacity of the entire 
troupe. The home economics department gave 
valuable assistance by making several of the 
period costumes. 

Another comedy, Harvey, was presented in 
May by the junior class. Several of the troupe 
were included in the cast, and many troupe 
members pitched in to help with setting and 
staging. A unique feature of the production 
was a record-time scene change accomplished 
by replacing flats on one side of the stage only 
with others of harmonizing colors. This ex- 
perience may be of special interest to other 
troupes who must produce their plays on a 
small stage without the aid of a loft. 

Special Guest, a one-act play, was produced 
as a student-teacher project, and was presented 
to an appreciative junior high school audience. 
Our other one-act play, Finders Keepers, was 
presented as our contest play in league, district, 
and state speech festivals. The troupe was 
deeply gratified that this presentation received 
one of the fourteen superior ratings given in 
the state contests. 

A formal initiation of ten new members and 
the election of officers rounded out the activities 
of Troupe 234 for the year. — Patricia Anne 
Thomas, Vice-President 


SIDNEY, OHIO Troupe 1304 


On May 18, 1959 in the auditorium of Fair- 
lawn High School Troupe 1304 held its initia- 
tion exercises. Some of the dramatic produc- 
tions given at our school this season included 
two three-act plays, Garden of the Moon and 
No More Homework; two one-act plays, Doro- 
thy Dumb, Census Taker and Trouble in a 
Trailer; two musicals, a Christmas musical and 
a spring musical; and an All County Musical 
as well as a Minstrel. 

On May 12 Troupe 1304 motored to Seaman 
High School where they installed Troupe 1935, 
after which our troupe presented a one-act 
play. — Zetabarbara Nelson, Scribe 


HAVANA, ILLINOIS Troupe 1099 


Troupe 1099 has had a most successful year. 
Among our projects are building up a costume 
wardrobe and equipping the dramatic depart- 
ment with such things as scenery, sound effects, 
special lighting, and some period furniture. 
Members of the Thespian Club directed two 
one-act plays: one by the freshmen and the 
other by the sophomore class. Informal dinners 
have been held with formal initiation programs. 
Eighteen new members have been added to 
the Society this year. The unit is growing, 
healthy, and full of aspirations for next year. 
— Scribe 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. Troupe 455 


Barrymore Thespian Troupe 455 played an 
important part in assisting the drama depart- 
ment in its active and successful season of thea- 
ter fare. Action started in October when the 
Thespians and Footlighters sponsored their an- 
nual theater trip to Chicago to see Constance 
Bennett in Auntie Mame, highlighted by a talk 
after the play by the stage manager of the 
company who pointed out that “gum and acting 
do not mix, and chewing gum unless demanded 
in characterization, makes an actor look ugly.” 

Our sponsor, Margaret Meyn, made a 20 
mm. colored film on “Make-Up,” showing every 
type of stage make-up from juvenile through 
old age and special effects. Stage Door was 
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the first major production in November. Febru- 
ary featured the colorful musical Show Boat 
and Parents Drama Night with a variety show 
and a beautiful formal initiation for 14 new 
members. 

Two junior Thespians, Joan Greenman and 
Pat Ronan, were selected to attend the five 
week Speech Institute at Northwesten Uni- 
versity last summer. Productions during year 
included the following one-act plays: The 
Bashful Young Lover, Off to School, and The 
Heart Sound of a Stranger on Latin American 
Relations for International Theater Month. 
Twenty-three programs were broadcast over 
station WHFB. 

April climaxed the year with a very success- 
ful Shakespearean production (our first) of 
As You Like It with four ex-Thespians assisting 
the director, including Anne Boothby Ross of 
‘44, who studied and acted for two years at 
the Old Vic Theater in London, England. — 
Katherine Killin, President 


ROSSIE, IOWA Troupe 516 


“Gee, we*wish we had a picture to send you.” 
When we say this, we mean a picture of our 
first formal initiation ceremony. We decorated 
our room in the blue and gold colors of the 
Thespians. On the door was a six-foot mask 
of comedy and tragedy. 

This is our first year as an organized troupe 
in the Thespian Society. We were granted our 
charter in November, and since then we have 
been planning various activities for our troupe. 

We have had bake sales, several candy oo 
and have sold popcorn balls to earn money for 
our Thespian pins. Our project for the year 
was an all school play, Our Miss Brooks. We 
had fun initiating eight new members in a 
— ceremony and ending with a mock wed- 

ing. 


Our last event for our new troupe was a 
Thespian dance for the entire high school. We 
have set up various goals and ambitions and 
hope to fulfil them in the coming years.—Scribe 


ESTHERVILLE, IOWA Troupe 1841 


Our first year was very enjoyable. Our first 
problem was that of finance. To combat this, 
and give the troupe next year some thing to go 
on, we sponsored an old fashioned melodrama, 
Only an Orphan Girl. The results were over- 
whelming. Many of our members took part in 
other speech activities, and won state recogni- 
tion. 

Several were in our one-act contest play, The 
Importance of Being Earnest, which won top 
ratings at the state contest and at Drake Play 
Festival and acting awards for several cast 
members. Three members play important roles 
in the senior production of Bell, Book and 
Candle. 

Initiation was recently held, and twenty-two 
members were initiated into the society. We 
have high hopes for the continuation of our 
troupe and of bigger and better things to come. 
— Colleen Hunt, Clerk 


CROOKSTON, MINN. Troupe 706 


The 1958-59 battlecry? “Be wise — revital- 
ize.’ With more students trying out for plays, 
it was decided that junior and senior plays be 
abandoned in favor of all-school productions. 
Our Town, 1944 senior play, was revived, and 
very successfully staged, due to a modernized 
auditorium and new system of lights. 

The annual Christmas play was turned over 
to the junior high, and, with choral back- 
ground, a series of tableaux, entitled The Story 
of the First Christmas, was presented. 

After our second all-school play and contest 
one-act, an attempt at bringing in a college 
play to raise money for a foreign student failed. 
An art program proved a successful financial 
replacement, consisting of two one-acts, The 
Flattering Word and Trifles, a laboratory play 
from the senior English class, three Sool 
dance numbers, and musical selections. 

The year was climaxed by the addition of 
twenty-two members to Crookston Thespian 
Troupe 706.— Bruce E. Gronbeck, Treasurer. 





1960 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1961 


ARKANSAS ....... Hendrix College, Conway, Marie Thost Pierce, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 301, 
Marked Tree High School, April 28. 
eT Place, not yet selected. Program Chairman, 
(Northern) Ardath Pierce, Northern Florida Regional Director 
and Sponsor, Troupe 942, Duncan E. Fletcher High 
School, Jacksonville Beach, February 24, 25, 1961. 
ILLINOIS ........... Belleville Twp. High School, Belleville, James 
(Southern) Pleasant, Sponsor, Troupe 369, Program Chair- 
man; Richard Claridge, Regional Director and 
Sponsor, Troupe 733, East Alton-Wood River High 
School, Wood River, May 5. 
NEW YORK .._.... Port Jefferson High School, Port Jefferson, Charles 
(Eastern) L. Jones, Regional Director and Sponsor, Ruth 
Becker, Co-sponsor, Troupe 861, May 14. 
NEW YORK ._..... Drama Festival, State University of N. Y. Agri- 
(Western) cultural and Tech. Institute, Alfred, New York, 
Mort Clark, Program Chairman; Robert Timerson, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, 
Trumansburg High School, May 4-8. 
NE ite al ca il Harvey High School, Painesville, Janet Hamman, 
(Northeast) Sponsor, Troupe 664, Program Chairman; Florence 
E. Hill, State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 66, 
Lehman High School, Canton, November 5. 
CE oe Si os ae Talawanda High School, Oxford, Charles Williams, 
(Southwestern) Sponsor, Troupe 1681, Program Chairman; Flor- 
ence E. Hill, Regionel Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton, No- 
vember 12. 
PENNSYLVANIA ._..Mt. Lebanon Sr. High School, Pittsburgh, Julian 
(Western) T. Myers, Sponsor, Troupe 1603, Program Chair- 
man; Jean Donahey, Western Pennsylvania Re- 
gional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 187, Brashear 
Jt. Sr. High School, Brownsville, April 30. 
Sa ti aoe University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
u 


Lewis Sheffield, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 435, San Pedro Sr. High School, May 7. 
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BROADWAY LINE-UP 


FLOWER DRUM SONG (St. James), musi- 
cal drama. 

LA PLUME DE MA TANTE (Royale), re- 
view, Robert Dhery. 

MY FAIR LADY (Hellinger), musical 
comedy, Michael Allinson, Pamela Charles. 

RAISIN IN THE SUN (Belasco), drama, 
Sidney Portier. 

GYPSY (Broadway), musical comedy, Ethel 
Merman. 

DESTRY RIDES AGAIN (Imperial), musical 
comedy, Andy Griffith, Dolores Gray. 

MAJORITY OF ONE (Barrymore), comedy, 
Cedric Hardwicke, Gertrude Berg. 

MUSIC MAN (Majestic), musical comedy. 

MIRACLE WORKER (Playhouse), drama, 
Anne Bancroft, Patricia Neal, Torin Thatcher. 

TAKE ME ALONG (Shubert), musical com- 
edy, Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon, Eileen 
Herlie. 

SOUND OF MUSIC (Lunt-Fontanne), musi- 
cal drama, Mary Martin. 

FIORELLO (Broadhurst), musical comedy. 

FIVE FINGER EXERCISE (Music Box), 
drama, Jessica Tandy, Roland Culver. 

ANDERSONVILLE TRIAL (Miller's), drama, 
George Scott, Albert Dekker, Herbert Berghof. 

TENTH MAN (Booth), drama. 





TRENTON, N.J. Troupe 710 


Our Dramatic Club, “Script and Score,” had 
a very busy season. Since we were temporarily 
without an auitorium, no one expected a great 
deal from us. Was everyone surprised! We 
started out in the fall by taking part in the big 
Music Festival put on by the whole school in 
Trenton’s War Memorial. Then came Miracle 
of Blaise in November, and our Christmas 
play, To See a King, in December. At our ini- 
tiation in January, eleven girls were accepted 
into the National Thespian Society. February 
found us busily preparing another play, Behind 
the Iron Curtain, and in the spring we finished 
up the year with a one-act play, Chimney 
Corner. Now that the year is ending, all our 
Thespian members are proudly sporting the 
pins with the national insignia, and we are 
eagerly looking forward to next fall’s play, 
args of Hearts. — Jacqueline Shanahan, Presi- 
ent. 


TUCSON, ARIZ. Troupe 425 


November seventh through thirteenth 1958 
were hectic days for Thespians at Tucson High 
School. For the fourth consecutive year these 
budding troupers were producing a children’s 
play for benefit of the School Health Council, 
a charitable group that serves the emergency 
medical expenses of children of poor families 
in the city. The Cactus Wildcat, a rip-roaring 
Western for children, was given three per- 
formances daily for the elementary children of 
the metropolitan area. 

A total of approximately 12,000 young chil- 
dren witnessed the play and enthusiastically 
applauded the colorful show, which boasted 
scenery and costumes imported from Holly- 
wood. A total net profit of $4873.73 was 
turned over to the School Health Council for 
charitable work. The production was jointly 
sponsored by The Catalina Junior Woman's 
Club of Tucson and Tucson High’s Dramatic 
Arts Department. — Andrea Haas, President. 


KOKOMO, IND. Troupe 979 


Thespian activities began with a reception 
for the 23 new members of the Dramatic club, 
explaining the purpose of Thespians and in- 
viting them to work toward membership. At 
the same time publicity is given out through 
bulletins announcing the opportunites for 
Thespian credit during the year and urging 
those interested to begin filing their credits. 

As a public service program, we presented 
our annual radio 15 minute program in sup- 
port of the sale of Christmas seals, early in 
December. The Christmas one-act Song on 
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Glory was given for our convocations as well 
for several clubs and church groups. 

In January several of our ees partici- 
pated in poetry reading, interpetation, debate 
and all the phases of formal mpemning, Play 
cuttings, dramatiques, were especially well 
done. Many of our members appear in the 
all student talent show, Hullaballoo, in Feb- 
ruary. Several were active in the senior play 
either in acting or in technical. 

Our major project this year was the presen- 
tation of Mary Ellen Shase’s two act drama 
Mrs. McThing. The play was warmly received 
and the audience reaction to the message of 
the play was quite successful. Comedy lines 
and situations; excellent stagings, including an 
original life size portrait of Howay; good light- 
ing and technical effects added to the effec- 
tiveness of the play. Thespians will long re- 
member the bewitching Mrs. McThing and 
her stick characters. 

To conclude our year we held our annual 
Thespian breakfast at which 37 new members 
were initiated, honors announced, and new 
officers installed. Our next year’s president is 
attending the drama school at Purdue this 
summer getting ideas for our next season's 
programming. — Sarah Howell, President. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. Troupe 254 


Acting roles . . . bread roles, egg rolls... 
tiypothetically they’re all the same . . .Almost 
everyone who has one wants seconds. I know 
that the moment I stepped on the BMC Dur- 
fee Dramatic Club stage I didn’t want to de- 

art. 

During my years at the high school and in 
Thespian activities, I came in contact with 
both the humorous and serious, on and off 
stage. As Lord Fancourt Babberly in 
Charley’s Aunt, the enjoyable character that 
ends up as an old lady from Brazil “where the 
nuts come from,” I found that no matter how 
much rehearsing and struggle one goes through 
that if the finished product turns out to be a 
success it was well worth it. 

Dramatics not only gave me a wonderful 
experience, but through the different situations 
I confronted, I discovered problems can be 
solved a little easier in the drama of life. — 
Lester Kretman, Reporter. 


MIDLAND, TEXAS Troupe 845 


Thespian Troupe 845 considers the 1958-59 
season to be the most outstanding during its 
12-year charter. We began by presenting 
Agatha Christie’s mystery, Ten Little Indians, 
followed a few months later by The Match- 
maker, by Thornton Wilder. Both of these 
full-length productions played to enthusiastic 
audiences. In addition, the troupe presented 
twelve one-act plays, among which were The 
Unsatisfactory Supper, The Importance of Be- 
yr Ernest, and Act One of The Devil's Dis- 
ciple. 

The high point of the season, however, was 
the presentation of Rogers and Hammerstein’s 
top Broadway musical, Carousel, with full 
orchestra and chorus. Carousel, relating a 
beautiful love story in quaint New England, 
provided an enchanting evening of entertain- 
ment which will not soon be forgotten. 

Most important, we feel Troupe 845 pre- 
sented some fine literature in 1958-59, and 
presented it in a manner worthy of the Na- 
tional Thespian Society.— Tom Brown, Vice- 
President. 


BATON ROUGE, LA. Troupe 504 


Troupe 504 of Baton Rouge High School re- 
cently presented in conjunction with the vocal 
music department of the same school the 
musical Annie Get Your Gun. The cast and 
backstage crew, which was composed of over a 
hundred people, worked long and hard to do 
this difficult production in less than a month 
from the time the cast was chosen until the 
night of the show. Everyone who had a part 
in this production really seemed to enjoy doing 


COMING YOUR WAY 


THE MOUNTAIN ROAD, drama, James 
Stewart, Lisa Lu. (COL) 

BELLS ARE RINGING, musical comedy, 
Judy Holliday, Dean Martin. (MGM) 

PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES, com- 
edy, Doris Day, David Niven. (MGM) 

ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 
comedy, Tony Randall, Eddie Hodges. (MGM) 

CIMARRON, drama, Glenn Ford, Maria 
Schell. (MGM) 

VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET, comedy, 
Jerry Lewis, Joan Blackman. (PAR) 

CINDERFELLA, comedy, Jerry Lewis, Ed 
Wynn. (PAR) 

ELMER GANTRY, drama, Burt Lancaster, 
Jean Simms. (UA) 

INHERIT THE WIND, drama, Spencer 
Tracy, Frederic March, Gene Kelly. (UA) 

ICE PALACE, drama, Richard Burton, 
Robert Ryan, Martha Hyer, Carolyn Jones. 
(WAR 

TALL STORY, comedy, Anthony Perkins, 
Jane Fonda, Ray Walston. (WAR) 





it, and it, therefore, turned out to be a tre- 
mendous success. 

Recently Troupe 504 presented for their 
senior play the unusual production of The 
Night of January 16th. The cast, composed 
entirely of seniors, did a very good job of this 
play. The idea of two possible endings went 
over very well. Everyone thought it was an 
excellent choice for a real good high school 
production. — Phillip Parker, Reporter 


ORLAND PARK, ILL. Troupe 1571 


November 14 was a big night for Carl Sand- 
burg High School. A troupe of the National 
Thespian Society was formed. Activities of our 
troupe were limited as it was necessary to set 
up the organization and groundwork of the 
troupe. Members participated in the Spring 
Play and the Fall Play, The Cat and the Canary 
and Time Out for Ginger, a musical version 
of Twas the Night Before Christmas, and a 
series of one-act plays forming the Spring 
Festival. All nine charter members of the 
society concluded the year by attending the 
professional performance of Meredith Wilison’s 
Music Man at the Shubert Theatre in the Chi- 
cago loop. With tentative plans for a choral 
reading group and classes in drama, the mem- 
bers look forward to the fall of 1959. — Ronald 
Bergman, President 


HIGHLAND SPRINGS, VA. Troupe 1248 


Pheww! ‘This year ended with the excite- 
ment of our annual Drama Club — Thespian 
banquet, where 17 new Thespians were sworn 
into membership. At the banquet two seniors, 
Gerry Jernigan and Russell Johnson, were 
awarded the “Best Thespians” of the year; 
and our Thespian president, Faye Secko, was 
chosen as the “Best Actress.” 

It has been a busy year with two major pro- 
ductions, Love Is Eternal and Mumbo Jumbo 
occupying a majority of our time. Sis of the 
Ozarks, presented at the One Act Play Festival 
filled the rest of our extra-curricular activity 
to its capacity. 

Members of Troupe 1248 also contributed 
help and direction to other stage presentations 
not sponsored by the dramatics clubs. 

Our sponsor, Mr. James McDonald, will be 
leaving this year, to be succeeded by Mrs. 
Louise Morgan. — Hilda Flacke, Reporter 


WEATHERFORD, TEXAS Troupe 1607 


Last May 13, in Weatherford, Texas, a very 
big event took place, the annual presentation 
of Academy Awards. This is a big thing with 
the students there as it designates the top 
students of the year in Speech and Drama. 

The awards, miniature oscars, are given to 
the top students in fourteen categories. These 
students are elected by students of the speech 
and drama department. In the first election 
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the students nominate anyone for any category. 
Three top students in each category are placed 
on the final ballot. 

At the presentation glamourous settings and 
lighting effects are used. The awards are: 
Best actor and actress, supporting actor and 
actress, comedy role, character role, lighting 
effect, set design, skit, assembly program, musi- 
cal number, dance number, all-around speech 
student, and all-around drama student. Letter 
sweaters were awarded 8 outstanding speech 
and drama students. Presentations are strictly 
formal and are attended by the towns people. 
— Ronald Hubbard, Drama Student 


DECORAH, IOWA Troupe 1033 


Thursday night, December 10, 1959, the 
Thespians of Troupe 1033 were hosts to the 
newly organized troupe of Cresco, Iowa. After 
a cafeteria-style dinner of chili and all the 
trimmin’s, the two troupes marched into the 
auditorium and crossed swords with a modern 
War of the Theaters. Each group had pre- 
pared skits, one-act plays, and dramatic read- 
ings, and Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, Sponsors, de- 
lighted the audience with a scene from The 
Rainmaker. Sonja Ramsay, Decorah student- 
director presented an oringal one-act play en- 
titled A Room. 

It couldn’t be decided who won the battle, 
so we all retreated to the gym for some dancing. 
Later, as we reluctantly said goodnight, we 
found ourselves already making plans and 
looking forward to our next “get-together” with 
our new friends and fellow-Thespians. — Marg- 
aret Jennisch, Scribe 


CHICAGO, ILL. Troupe 1656 


“Try the bright light on an angle to produce 
a better silouette!” This was just one of the 
many instructions echoed through the hall of 
SS. Peter and Paul to the stage crew of our 
Thespian group. This year, our Sword and 
Key Players produced six programs of inter- 
esting variety. Patrick McEveryman, a musical 
parody of the morality play, exhausted us the 
most. It was a huge success, even though the 
majority of the players were Polish! Also pro- 
duced was a variety show named Baked Alaska. 
God Does Not Want It, a one act play depict- 
ing the martyrdom of St. Maria Goretti, was a 
high point of Catholic Youth Week. Modern 
dance was featured both in Strength of Youth 
and He Is Coming, our pre-Christmas pageant. 
The latter also combined verse-speaking and 
shadow play. Rolling up the end of this year 
was a radio broadcast on the school’s public 
address system, dedicated to the seniors, and 
highlighting the years memories. — Joan Spo- 
insky, Secretary 


GILBERT, MINN. Troupe 320 


Thespian Troupe 320 has recently completed 
the production of Teahouse of the August Moon 
which proved to be a great success. We had 
many difficulties with such a large cast, but 
we have found that a production of this type 
can be done even in a very small high school. 
Previously we collected driftwood and corn- 
stalks to be used in the making of the set. 
We all put in a lot of good hard work, but we 
are very pleased with the result. 

On October 30-31 members of our Troupe 
attended the regional Thespian Conference at 
MacAlaster College in St. Paul. We were the 
only Thespian Troupe that was honored to 
give a demonstration at this conference. We 
found this conference to be very interesting 
and we came home with many new ideas. 

Our troupe has been very energetic in getting 
funds to go to the national convention at 
Bloomington, Indiana. Some of our money- 
raising projects have been car washes, bake 
sales, selling fruit cakes, selling candy, and 
concession stands at football and _ basketball 
games. 

In January we expect to initiate nine new 
members into our troupe. We also plan to 
admit six honorary members from the com- 
munity. For our spring production we are 

lanning to do The Diary of Anne Frank. We 
aoe received much cooperation from the com- 
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The College of Theatre Arts, 
established 1928, with its famous roster 
of notable alumni, regards systematic 
professional training as the one road to 
enduring dramatic achievement. 


e Training for stage, motion pictures, 
television, scenic design 
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munity and we feel that we could not continue 
to be as active without the help that they 
have given us. — Robert Butala, Secretary 


GLEN BURNIE, MD. Troupe 1288 


Something new for our drab dating situa- 
tion! Have you tried the When Girls Ask Boys 
for Dates approach? This was the title of the 
winning one-act play, which the juniors copped 
from the competing classes. 

The play was one of three presented by each 
class under student direction. Rehearsals, pub- 
licity, make-up, and the finished performance 
were the complete responsibility of seniors in 
the dramatic class for the school’s annual “One- 
Act-Play Night.” 

As minature “Bernies” (Oscars) were award- 
ed to “Best Actor and Actress” and “Best 
Supporting Actor and Actress,” suspense and 
excitement filled the air. Our principal an- 
nounced the victors, and one of the most suc- 
cessful nights on the school’s program ended 
amid tears of joy and groans from others. 

In a program of this kind, underclassmen 
may earn points and thus carry on the interest 
and work of the troupe when the seniors grad- 
uate. — Dagmar Joeres, Secretary 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


1 tablespoon good taste 

%4 tablespoon dependability 
1% tablespoon thoroughness 

1 cup tact 

3 cups patience 

Mix well until completely beaten. Grease 
with a lot of hard work; give a large dose of 
applause for opening night; let simmer — and 
by morning you have a well done director. — 
Kay Furrer, Scribe 


BERKELEY, CALIF. Troupe 1351 
Berkeley High School’s 1958-59 dramatic 


season proved perhaps the most unique and 
appreciated in its history. 

In the fall the Senior Class presented Mary 
Chase’s Pulitzer Prize comedy, Harvey. The 
famed “pooka” gave the audience a delightful 


Troupe 1660 


evening. During the Christmas Season the 
Fine Arts Departments united to produce 
Christmas Stars. The stunning trilogy consisted 
of a cantata, dance, and was concluded with 
the beautiful Menotti opera, Amahl and the 
Night Visitors. Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs was chosen for the annual Children’s 
Theater production. The cast toured several 
neighboring cities with the fantasy. The Spring 
Senior Class brought the tense courtroom 
drama, Inherit the Wind to the Berkeley stage. 
The most difficult of the productions, it cli- 
maxed many months of work. As a light finale 
the stage and screen hit Cheaper by the Dozen 
was presented. Our radio program Berkeley 
Hi-lites completed its eighth successful year of 
news, music, and humor. Thespian activities 
were climaxed at a dinner initiation at the 
semester’s close terminating an eventful and 
worthwhile season. — Jay Manley, President 


LONGVIEW, WASH. Troupe 699 


During 1958-1959, Troupe 699 of Longview, 
Washington, enjoyed a busy and eventful year. 

Romance, drama, and suspense combined in 
The Night Is My Enemy, our senior play, to 
give the audience an enjoyable and suspenseful 
evening. The plot revolved around a young, 
blind girl and an unbalanced murderer. Out- 
standing sets provided a realistic atmosphere. 
Who Wouldn't Be Crazy, a farce that centered 
around the life at a “rest home,” was this year’s 
all-school play. 

With Easter in the air, the Thespian assem- 
bly followed. The acts varied from a visit from 
Peter Cottontail to a one-act play portraying 
the true meaning of Easter. 

More than two thousand children thrilled to 
the four performances of Royal Adventure by 
Joan Robertson of London, England. The cast 
was enthusiastic about giving the second pro- 
duction of the play in this country. 

Initiating oak installing a new troupe at 
Rainier, Oregon, was a new activity for R.A. 
Long Thespians. Twenty-two students partici- 
pated in the program that presented the troupe 
with their charter. — Diane Lloyd, Secretary 
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TELEVISION 
(Continued from Page 21) 


self to cue to the film room when it is 
time for the commercial. 

“Live’ television grays the hair and 
sears the nerves, even if its impact on 
the audience is mysteriously greater 
than pre-recorded programs (that hon- 
esty factor again). But it is no longer 
common, 

Most of television's programs are 
“packaged,” and in Hollywood, of all 
places! Implacable enemies ten years 
ago while TV was busy — movies 
down to half the industry they had been 
in the 40’s, they are now hand in glove. 
Today the packager furnishes video 
fare, by invitation of the sponsor over 
the facilities of a willing network. The 
way it works out, neither sponsor nor 
network are greatly involved until the 
program loses popularity for some rea- 
son. 


The sponsor is concerned mainly with 
the appearance of the package, and not 
its specific contents. He goes to an ad- 
vertising agency, whose specialty is 
knowing what packages are considered 
attractive this year. The agency brings 
out charts, survey data, proof of new 
trends in public taste, and convinces 
the sponsor that such-and-such a _ pack- 
age is the one he wants. Then the 
agency calls on its “timebuyer” to search 
through the great stacks of statistics he 
has collected to find at what hour on 
what day the probable purchasers of 
the sponsors products will be viewing 
TV. After that important information 
is established, the network must be con- 
tacted. 


The network is concerned mainly with 
when the package will be presented, 
and not its specific contents. It has to 
take into consideration that the rival 
networks have programs at the same 
time desired by the sponsor, who has 
been convinced by the agency. If it is 
“prime time” there may be other spon- 
sors with more attractive packages, and 
these may decamp to the rivals. All of 
them must be kept happy while the net- 
work arranges its schedule in such a 
way that the largest available number 
of viewers will stay tuned to it. The 
deciding factor may be the star of the 
show, and at that juncture the talent 
agency must be contacted. 


The talent agency is concerned mainly 
with building the reputation and asking 
price of the stars whose affairs it man- 
ages, and not the specific contents of 
the package. Many of the offers made 
to stars are unappealing when the price 
is right because the reputation is wrong. 
Westerns are popular fare and pay well, 
for example, but a TV series of this type 
is associated with the “B” pictures of 
Hollywood's halcyon days. It may be 
easier to “make a star’ out of an eager 
young actor than to persuade an estab- 
lished player to take a risk on a new 
series. If the type of the package is 
notably ahead of current trends (as, if 
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it is a Civil War package — which will 
be the next big program favorite in TV 
drama), the star may consent. As soon 
as that is settled, the packager must be 
consulted. 

The packager is concerned mainly 
with the specific contents of the pro- 
gram. Excepting the critics, he is about 
the only one who is! Still, this is his 
business, and he may be far ahead of 
the game. He may have been able to 
figure out what types of packages will 
be in demand, and gone ahead to get 
them ready. Understanding that the 
others in this picture are not concerned 
mainly with the specific contents of the 
package, he has made a “pilot” or sam- 
ple program which he can show to 
sponsor, advertising agency, network, 
star, and talent agency. If all of them 
like it, he gets the contract for the pro- 
gram, and begins making thirteen, 
twenty-six, thirty-nine, or fifty-two ver- 
sions of the package to be shown once 
a week after he delivers them. 

The packager works months in ad- 
vance, because he wants to deliver the 
entire package before the first program 
is shown so that he can concentrate on 
developing new packages for the next 
season. He is like the native of a tour- 
ist resort, who works throughout the 
off-season to get ready for the rush but 
has no time to make anything when the 
rush is on. He is probably a former 
moviemaker, despite which fact he 
works like a live-TV producer, using 
three movie cameras for filming the 
package as quickly as possible instead 
of the single camera used to make 
movies. This way he can shoot all the 


thirty-nine programs he is usually con- 
tracted to make in a couple of months, 
process and edit them in another month, 
and relax until the ratings of program 
popularity come out. 

If the ratings. are bad, he has another 
“pilot” ready to display, and the process 
begins again. Meanwhile, he prepares 
old and rejecteHl packages for distribu- 
tion to stations not on the original net- 
work, which is like “syndicating” in the 
newspaper business. 

This pattern dominates television pro- 
gramming as the 60’s get under way, 
although the development of video tape 
recording threatens its future. The 
characteristics of television have brought 
this pattern to success, and it is well 
to remember ,that when evaluating the 
degree of h®hest quality left on our 
screens. 3 
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All Parts Accurately Pre-cut and Pre- 
drilled For Easy Assembly With Wood 
Screws. 


Our New 72 Page Catalog will be sent 
free to schools or org. if requested on 
official stationary. 
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LAKELAND 


(Continued from Page 19) 


The “working board” finally per- 
suaded the director, Jimmy Dias, to re- 
turn to Lakeland the next season to 
direct six shows including a musical and 
a children’s play. This was a very am- 
bitious schedule for a newly formed 
organization. Needless to say the board 
of directors had to get out and “beat the 
bushes” since the director asked and 
received a contract for five thousand 
dollars. Every member of the board 
“peddled” memberships. Thousands of 
letters were sent to the people of Lake- 
land. Telephones were constantly be- 
ing put in use, “door pounding’ was 
going on all over town. Shoe leather 
was being worn thin, and everyone was 
working long hours to get the theater 
going. This was an example of work 
being fun, for although the group had 
expanded it still maintained its enthusi- 
asm and all were interested in its fu- 
ture. 

At this time there was only $86.00 
in the treasury. How to raise five thous- 
and dollars for the director’s salary and 
have enough left to build scenery, fur- 
nish costumes, and props—this was a 
sixty-four thousand dollar question! 

The Lakeland Ledger, the local news- 
paper, was most cooperative in giving 
“top notch” publicity to this growing 
organization. The radio stations gave 
freely of radio time to the cause of The 
Little Theater. 

The group used many ingenious plans 
to convince the public that there was a 
need for such an organization. The 
casts took skits or cuttings from the 
shows to the surrounding towns of Plant 
City, Mulberry, and Barton. Fifty 
members for The Little Theater were 
enrolled from the town of Bartow, 
twelve miles east, and as many from 
Plant City to the west. 

At the end of the first season the 
hopes of the group had been realized. 
The balance in the treasury had jumped 
from $86.00 to $1,700 after all expenses. 
That memorable season ended with 
about four hundred fifty members. 
Lakeland Little Theater had produced 
Two Blind Mice, HMS Pinafore, and 
Roberta. Lakeland had the first little 
theater in Florida to end a season in 
“the black” after producing a musical. 
This established a pattern, and each 
year the Theater produces a musical, 
usually the last production of the sea- 
son. 

The second season, after much back- 
breaking work by each member of the 
working board, wound up doubling 
their membership. This was a real 
achievement for one year. During this 
second season the director, Mr. Dias, 
literally pulled people in off the streets 
to be in the productions. His personal- 
ity was “out-going” and he became 
known to all of Lakeland. He person- 
ally visited with the business people. 
From the executives to the man behind 
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the counter he talked theater. Many 
times he told people that they were ex- 
actly right for a particular part. Many 
business people found themselves try- 
ing out and even clamoring for parts. 
Surely some of them still wonder how 
they first became interested. Everyone 
had a marvelous time and it served as 
an outlet for many after a busy and try- 
ing day at work. 

Then Mr. Dias, the director, grew 
restless. That very mysterious but 
powerful “Great White Way” domi- 
nated his thinking. Just before the 
third season opened he “headed” for 
New York and that “one big moment” 
leaving Lakeland Little Theater with- 
out a director. 

Using the trial and error system, the 
organization finally acquired the serv- 
ices of Frank Cassidy, a professional 
director. This was a ett choice, for 
he became an integral part of the thea- 
ter and community, contributing much 
to both. He was both a superb director 
and an excellent scene designer. He 
gave the local theater some of the most 
luxurious sets imaginable. As a make- 
up artist he was equipped with the 
knowledge of the latest techniques and 
skills of the art. 


Mrs. Cassidy, his wife, was equally 
talented. She was equally gracious with 
her time and talents and never too busy 
as an instructor at Florida Southern 
College to help with major or minor 
productions in the community. She 
gladly assisted both the white and 
colored schools. She was the “back- 
bone’ of the children’s productions 
which were presented by Lakeland 
Little Theater. She seemed to have a 
better understanding of children than 
did her husband. 


During the three years that Mr. Cas- 
sidy was director of the theater, the or- 
ganization prospered. It became an 
established part of the community. 
While the membership still fluctuated 
there was never any doubt that next 
year there would not be a theatrical 
season. 


After three years Mr. Cassidy felt the 
need for a more professional environ- 
ment. He had been directing during 
the summer for one of the oldest stock 
companies in the East, He was so suc- 
cessful that he wanted to “try his hand” 
in New York. 


Two years ago Hal Lawrence, an- 
other professional director, was en- 
gaged to fill the vacancy left by Mr. 
Cassidy. Mr. Lawrence's professional 
abilities have given the group two more 
successful seasons. With Mr. Lawr- 
ences coming, the Lakeland Little 
Theater moved its productions from the 
awkward surroundings of May Hall 
Auditorium to the more intimate atmos- 
phere of the new Civic Center Theater. 
This beautiful new municipal center, 
overlooking Mirror Lake in downtown 
Lakeland, is on one of the many lakes 
within the city. 





Some of the Thousand 
B’WAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


GYPSY, FLOWER DRUM SONG, BELLS ARE 
RINGING, ED SULLIVAN SHOW, THE MUSIC 
MAN, ARTHUR MURRAY 
SHOW OF THE MONTH 


J.B.. SOUTH PA 
SARATOGA, THE SO 
MOORE SHOW, BELL TELEPHONE HOUR. 

Most likely we made the costumes originally 
for the plays you will produce. 

You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots of your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 
3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 











In 1957 Lakeland Little Theater in- 
augurated an awards system. A board 
of critics was chosen who select the best 
play of the season, the best actors, the 
best set designs, and the best technical 
work. Hammy Awards are given to 
those selected. The award-winning 
nights have become most popular. The 
awards create much interest that would 
not otherwise exist, and as one member 
expressed it, “. . . makes all of us work 
our hearts out to get that award.” 

A casting committee helps the di- 
rector make the final decision as to 
parts at the close of the tryouts. This 
committee does not hold an enviable 
position, but they have found that most 
everyone takes their decisions “in 
stride” and without resentment. 

For the past several years a workshop 
has been held on Wednesday evenings 
for all those who are interested in learn- 
ing about lighting, sound, painting, 
building, and the production of skits 
and one-act plays. All this is under the 
professional instruction of the theater’s 
director, Mr. Lawrence. Recently he 
has added a Friday night workshop on 
acting techniques which is open to all. 

Some of the Lakeland Little Theater’s 
most outstanding productions have 
been Detective Story, Tea House of The 
August Moon, Death of a Salesman, 
Born Yesterday, The Diary of Ann 
Frank, Oklahoma, and Mr. Roberts. 

Recently we visited Lakeland Little 
Theater where we were privileged to 
see Bette Logan, as the mother, and 
Kenneth Shroyer, as the son, in The 
Glass Menagerie. They “turned in” an 
almost professional performance. Ken- 
neth is president of the board of direc- 
tors and manager of a local radio sta- 
tion. Last year he won the Hammy 
Award for his portrayal of Mr. Frank 
in The Diary of Ann Frank. 

The coffee hour in the Glass Lounge 
between acts was delightful. After an 
inspiring performance the audience was 
invited to have coffee in the Green 
Room with the cast. 

The halo of warm friendliness which 
encircles this entire organization, says 
loudly without words what they are do- 
ing for the community and how they 
love “the doing.” 


DRAMATICS 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


balcony begins, which runs along the 
entire flanking wing. This provides set- 
tings for the interior scenes at the cas- 
tle. The opposite wing, lying along the 
brow of a hill bordering the Jagst River, 
contains the ancient banqueting hall and 
a cozy restaurant with tables on a ter- 
race overlooking the lovely countryside. 
To stay in the castle, whether one sees 
the play or not, is a delight; to witness 
the play and then sleep under the hero's 
own roof, with his dying shout of “Frei- 
heidt!” (freedom) still ringing in your 
ears, is a rare experience. 

Last summer, to celebrate Schiller’s 
200th birthday, the entire Wallenstein 
trilogy was performed in the better- 
known castle of Heidelberg. Here too 
history lends a hand in painting the 
back-drop, for many of the scars the 
venerable pile exhibits were inflicted 
during the Thirty Years War by Wal- 
lenstein’s co-general, Tilly. 


Town Hall Plays 


In the enchantingly picturesque me- 
dieval town of Rothenburg-ober-Tauber, 
nestling behind crenalated walls on a 
hilltop where the “Castle Road” from 
Heidelberg to Nuremberg crosses the 
“Romantic Road” going south to Augs- 
burg, quite a different type of play is 
offered. Whereas Salzburg was the seat 
of a powerful bishop, and Jagsthausen 
the home of an independent knight, 
Rothenburg has been, almost from time 
immemorial, a free city. So here we 
find, not religious drama on church 
steps, not Gothic melodrama in a castle 
courtyard, but hearty, homespun farce 
in the Town Hall. And, whereas in the 
other German summer theaters the com- 
pany is thoroughly professional (except 
for the lusty participation of the Jags- 
thausen villagers as “extras”), in Roth- 
enburg the actors are all people of the 
town — “local talent” in the best sense 
of the word. 

The plays are short farces composed 
by the sixteenth century minstrel, Hans 
Sachs (the Meistersinger of Nurem- 
berg). The characters are all common 
folk —a peasant who, knowing that his 
wife will scold him for spoiling a pot 
cheese, pretends to be mad and sits on 
it “in order to hatch out a calf’; St. 
Peter, sent to earth on a mission, falls in 
with some gey company and returns to 
Heaven royally tipsy. All this is played 
with little or no scenery, but by some 
riotously funny “types” who are past 
masters of the stock farcical tricks — 
“double takes,” “pratt falls,” “mugging,” 
and the like. This universal language 
makes it necessary to know only the bare 
outline of the plot to follow the action, 
and one who doesn't understand Ger- 
man at all can still enjoy the fun. 

Hans Sachs’ farces are also given — 
spasmodically — in the Swedish Court of 
the castle in his native city of Nurem- 
berg. 
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Specify HUB 


Engineered Lighting and 
Control Equipment .. . finest 
quality for over 45 years. 


Designers and 
Manufacturers of : 
Spotlights 
Floodlights 
Footlights 
Borderlights 
Striplights 

Scene Projectors 
Lighting Towers 
Floor Stands 
Winch Rigging 
Floor Pockets 
Wall Pockets 
Gridiron Pockets 
Junction Boxes 
Borderlight Cable 
Stage Switchboards 
Dimmer Controls 


Cross-Connection 
Equipment 
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Professional type equipment 
FOR SCHOOL STAGES 


HUB is a major producer of stage lighting and control 


equipment for schools, colleges, and the professional theatre. 





Detailed information, layouts and engineering recommenda- 
tions for the best in stage lighting is yours for the asking. 
Write for HUB Bulletin ES-54 (Elementary School Stages) or 
HUB Bulletin SL-56 (Medium and Large High School and 
College Stages). 


HUB ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


2255 West Grand Avenue ° 


Chicago 12, Illinois 


Resident engineers in principal cities 





Other Types 


Before leaving the German language 
“Straw Hat Circuit” some mention 
should be made of the “forest theaters,” 
such as those at Clausthal-Zellerfeld 
and Luisenburg, the various types of 
productions done in Roman amphithe- 
aters as at Xanten, and the musical 
stages, such as the “floating theater” on 
the Rhine at Coblenz, and the sprawling 
Red Gate Theater that has.been built 
into a section of the ancient city wall 
at Augsburg. But these take us away 
from drama and into opera, a field we 
had decided not to include. Occasional 
productions are done in truly historic 
theaters like Maria Theresa’s little opera 
house in the Schoenbrunn Palace, 
Vienna; but such theaters are really 
museums, worthy of a visit in their own 
right, the production being secondary, 
if indeed not downright inappropriate. 


The general pattern that emerges 
from the virile and varied activities of 
the German language summer theaters, 
and that makes it different from our 
“summer stock,” is clear: No red barns 
or public school auditoriums, but a his- 
torical relic that provides an appropriate 
background for the play and even in- 
fluences its choice; no weekly changes 
of hurriedly-rehearsed shows, but a 
single play, or at most a repertory of 
two or three pieces, done with skill and 
finesse; little or no modern drama, but 
well-established “classics” whose theme 
and style strike deep into the soul, stir- 
ring the basic drive toward freedom 
that has been so great a part of Ger- 
many's cultural history. In our regional 
historical pageants and Shakespearean 
festivals, we are beginning to emulate 
this pattern. It is one we would do well 
to expand. 
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BRIEF VIE 


NS 


F THE many plays that have re- 
ceived production by adult casts 
before publication, there are al- 
ways several that might well be useful 
to amateur casts of teen-agers. The fol- 
lowing scripts were all seen on Broad- 
way or, at least, in semi-professional 
theaters off-Broadway; some were also 
seen on TV or in the movies. In some 
spots in these scripts directors will find 
it necessary to soften the language or 
cut a line here or there to get by the 
censors; but, by and large, these plays 
should be adaptable to most groups of 
fairly advanced amateurs. Space pre- 
vents any detailed descriptions. The 
column for the next month will also be 
devoted to these plays. 


CLOUD SEVEN by Max Wilk. Dramatists 
Play Service, 1958. 9M, 8W; Scene: a liv- 
ing room, with several brief inserts. Roy- 
alty: on application. 

A delightful comedy of a young com- 
muting New York executive who one day real- 
izes that he is on the industrial treadmill and 
simply gets off by resigning. His family, neigh- 
bors, employer, and tradesmen meet the crisis 
with varying degrees of reactions, ranging 
from horror to admiration. In the end he tries 
to return to his job, finds he cannot endure it, 
and resigns again; but by now his wife has 
accepted the thought of his venturing forth 
on his own, without security, and peace re- 
turns to the household. The author obligingly 
provides suggested cuts and re-writes that will 
clean up bits that could be objectionable to 
some high-school audiences. 


PETEYS CHOICE by Fred Carmichael. 
French, 1958. 5M, 4W; Scene: a living 
room. Royalty: $25. 

Youngish Peter Lansing, a college professor, 
is in line for the presidency of his conservative 
New England aiken: but, when a jazz record 
he made years ago in his band-playing days 
becomes the new hit for the rock-and-roll set, 
the board of trustees is shocked at the lack 
of dignity of it all. His family rallies to his 
aid and, with the help of a newspaper colum- 
nist, campaigns among the students and alumni 
for support. Finally the board president is 
obliged to recognize that he cannot keep his 
alma mater the way it was in his day and that 
the changing times require a similar change 
in philosophy and administration. A simple, 
realistic domestic comedy that is easy to play 
and not without effect. 


THE EGGHEAD by Molly Kazan. Dramatists 

Play Service, 1958. 7M, 4W, 1 boy; Scene: 

a living room with adjoining study. Roy- 

alty: on application. 

A liberal college professor turns his college 
and family inside out when he champions the 
right of a former Negro student, thought to 
be a Communist, to speak about labor prob- 
lems at the assembly. When the FBI investi- 
gates, he condemns the principle of witch- 
hunting. Finally his uneducated wife un- 
covers proof that the young man really is a 
Communist, and the professor then goes to 
the other extreme and decides he is unfit to 
teach because he has had as much prejudice 
as those who opposed him. The next step, 
and conclusion of the play, is finding  rea- 
sonable compromise between these two points 
of view. 


By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 
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HOLIDAY FOR LOVERS by Ronald Alex- 
ander. Dramatists Play Service, 1957. 4M, 
SW; Scene: four hotel rooms. Royalty: on 
application. 


A Minnesota couple take their young 
daughter to Europe to visit their other daugh- 
ter who has been studying music there. As 
one girl reveals her marriage and the other 
daughter plans hers, the parents both learn 
how to give up their children and find their 
happiness in the young people’s happiness. A 
rather simple play, but lots of fun. The four 
different hotel rooms are set up as four re- 
arrangements of the same basic set. 


THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE by Kyle 
Crichton. Dramatists Play Service, 1957. 
9M, 6W; Scene: a wealthy family’s living 
room. Royalty: on application. 


An amusing adaptation of the book by the 
daughter of Anthony Biddle, the millionaire 
of Philadelphia, this delightful comedy con- 
cerns the efforts of his daughter, Cordelia, to 
marry a son of the multi-millionaire, tobacco- 
growing Duke family of Carolina. Father’s 
eccentricities and his very real reluctance to let 
his daughter marry and break up the happy 
family almost queer the match, but in the end 
the prospective husband finally defies _ his 
domineering mother and convinces father that 
the marriage is a good idea after all. World 
War I costumes. 


A PALM TREE IN A ROSE GARDEN by 
Meade Roberts. Dramatists Play Service, 
1958. 3M, 5W; Scene: a patio and two 
opened bedrooms in a boarding house in 
Hollywood. Royalty: on application. 


A poignant and at the same time amusing 
story of a faded, movie bit-player in Cali- 
fornia who is trying psychologically to achieve 
the success she never had through encourag- 
ing the young hopefuls who rent rooms in her 
boarding house. Because of this compelling 
desire she almost ruins her own daughter’s 
happiness, for she: never thinks to consider 
the girl’s needs and wishes. When she finallv 
gains the courage to let her daughter go off 
to live her own life, she is sustained by the 
ever-springing hope that her next boarder will 
become the star she wanted to be. 


THE LARK by Lillian Hellman, from the play 
by Jean Anhouilh. Dramatists Play Service, 
1957. 15M, 7W, optional extras; Scene: 
a formal set with a few suggestive set 
pieces. Royalty: on application. 


St. Joan’s trial is intermittently interrupted 
by flashbacks into her past life and actions 
and by discussions of the conflicting idea- 
ologies revealed in the trial. There is little or 
no action, for the play depends upon talk— 
but good talk! Characterization is excellent, 
and most roles are short, one-scene parts; 
thus the burden is spread among many actors. 
The effect is primarily intellectual rather than 
emotional. Medieval costumes. 


MARY STUART by Jean Goldstone and John 
Reich. Dramatists Play Service, 1958. 12M, 
3W; Scene: two castle rooms and a park in 
England. Royalty: on application. 

Based upon the famous play Maria Stuart 
by Friedrich Schiller, this aianding is not so 
much a translation as a new play in its own 
right, done in a rhythmical prose that scans 
almost as regularly and effectively as poetry. 
It concerns Elizabeth’s turmoil over what to 
do with her captive, Queen Mary of Scotland, 
who has been languishing in an English prison 
for nineteen years, ever since she fled to Eng- 


land for sanctuary. The fears of restoring 
Catholicism to a protestant England, of Mary’s 
reasonable claim to the English throne, and 
of disrupting the nation with civil war all lead 
the reluctant Elizabeth to succumb to the de- 
sires of Lord Burleigh, Lord High Treasurer, 
to have Mary eliminated. After Mary is sur- 
reptitiously executed, Elizabeth pretends to be 
shocked and surprised, but the deed is done. 
A brilliant analysis of behind-the-throne _poli- 
tics, this play is difficult, it is true, but not 
necessarily more so than Anderson’s popular 
version. 


TEVYA AND HIS DAUGHTERS by Arnold 
Perl, from the stories of Sholom Aleichem. 
Dramatists Play Service, 1958. 6M, 6W; 
Scene: a multiple set, suggesting a Russian 
house at the turn of the century, with brief 
inserts. Royalty: on application. 


This dramatization of Aleichem’s droll and 
sentimental stories is not so successful as the 
previous short plays, but it is still effective 
and worth doing. The poor Tevya is rewarded 
for his good deeds aa aided in becoming a 
dairyman, but his real worries are concerned 
with marrying his two older daughters to men 
whom he does not consider good choices for 
husbands. In the end he gives his girls his 
blessings and hopes that their real love for 
their men wil bring them happiness, if not 
security. Humor and pathos blend nicely to 
give a tender touch to a simple story of several 
disconnected parts. 


THE FIRST GENTLEMAN by Norman Gins- 
bury. Dramatists Play Service, 1957. 10M, 
11W, optional extras; Scene: five royal 
rooms in early nineteenth century England. 
Royalty: on application. 


An amusing version of the conflict between 
George, Prince Regent of England, and _ his 
daughter Charlotte, heir to the throne, this 
lay emphasizes the antagonism between them 
Scamas of George’s contemptuous treatment 
of Charlotte’s mother, Caroline, Princess of 
Wales. By her stubborn refusal to marry 
George's choice of the Prince of Orange, Char- 
lotte finally gets the husband she wants, Leo- 
old of Saxe-Coburg. When she dies in child- 
birth, George takes refuge in planning the 
memorials to her honor but wonders whether 
his brother’s new child, Victoria, will ever get 
a chance at the throne of England. 


VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET by Gore Vidal. 
Dramatists Play Service, 1959. 8M, 2W; 
Scene: terrace, living room, and study of 
a Virginia home. Royalty: on application. 


When a visitor from outer space arrives in 
Virginia, he upsets all the laws of time and 
space, to say nothing of family relationships 
and Washington politics. In fact he almost 
starts a war, but the daughter of the house 
tricks him and succeeds in vanquishing him 
by mentally summoning his superior and hav- 
ing him taken back to where he came from. 
Unfortunately, since all time stopped while 
he was on earth, no one will ever know that 
she saved the nation—or that she also arranged 
her marriage to a man of whom her father 
thoroughly disapproves. 


TIME REMEMBERED by Jean Anouilh. 
French, 1959. 8M, 3W, extras; Scene: a 
sitting room, a park, a nightclub, and an inn 
terrace in a mythical kingdom. Royalty: 
$50—$25. 


A charming romance about a young prince 
who mourns his dead love and tries des- 
perately to retain a memory of their happy 
times together. His aunt hires a young mil- 
liner, who resembles the dancer, to imperson- 
ate her; when the prince discovers the plan, 
he is at first very angry but then falls in love 
with the very-much-alive and _ interesting 
young woman. Characterization is tinged with 
an out-of-this-world quality that lends both 
mystery and humor, for these bizarre people, 
who could live only on the stage, and have a 
life that eventually seems quite real. 
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"The rare opportunity of eavesdropping on 
things as they really are." 


— NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


"Written with understanding and sympathy, it 
builds and sustains the tension-packed drama." 


— THE TIMES 








ARRISON HIGH 








3-Act Play for 9m., 11w., plus extras as desired. 


Available now for immediate production everywhere. 


Playbooks 90c 


Royalty $35.00 





AS WE GO TO PRESS — A news release has an- 
nounced the motion picture version of “Harrison 
High,” which will be titled “Because We’re Young.” 
We are happy to be able to bring this important new 
play to you well in advance of the motion picture. 
This work, acclaimed by leading critics, is both true 
and realistic. At the same time, this play is abso- 
lutely suitable for use by young people, and it teaches 
a valuable lesson. 


The New York Herald Tribune in its rave review of 
this brilliant dramatic work gave this excellent de- 
scription: “Mr. Farris (the author) is writing about 
one class in one high school from the inside, and his 
book has the sound of truth and the ring of authen- 
ticity. You instinctively feel that this is the way it is! 
These are the kids you see pouring out of a high 
school dance. This is the way they sound and act 
among themselves. More important,perhaps, this is 
the way they feel.” 





THE STORY 


Here’s Harrison High! It isn’t your school. It doesn’t 
pretend to be that. Still it’s a very good school in a 
very good neighborhood. Jim Trent is the star 
athlete at Harrison High, an intelligent boy from a 
happy family, and he’s very much in love with at- 
tractive Ricky Summers. Jim and Ricky face the 
problem of all teen-agers who find themselves very 
much in love — the problem of patience. The solu- 
tion for them is the happy one of going on to college 
together and planning their marriage for a little later. 
Meanwhile, Jim’s friend, Buddy McCalla, a slim, shy 
boy, is fighting to win the respect of his classmates 
through his athletic ability, yet underneath this out- 
ward struggle is Buddy’s anxious effort and need to 
find a real home life. The tough boy of the class, 
Griff Rimer, has a similar problem. Griff is hand- 


OF THE PLAY 


some and clever, yet he’s constantly in trouble. Few 
people realize the difficult time Griff has at home — 
unaware that this makes him strike out at the world. 
Anne Greger, attracted both to Buddy and to Griff, 
has a hard time reaching a full understanding of the 
problems these boys face. Through all of this play, 
there’s the haunting figure of the young history pro- 
fessor, Neil Hendry. Neil wanted to be a professional 
athlete, but he was wounded in the Korean War, and 
this makes an active life impossible. The alternative 
is teaching, and in this, with the help and love of the 
attractive young teacher, Joanne Dietrich, he learns 
respect for his profession; and then, almost without 
intending it, he becomes deeply important in the 
lives of his students. This play is written with de- 
lightful humor, and with deep understanding. 
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